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Year of Decision 


ERIOUs decisions will face the 
S insurance industry in the com- 
ing months as a “spending” Con- 
the buck 
many 


gress prepares to 
back to the taxpayer for 
services previously regarded as out- 
side the Federal scope. 

Some of the specific measures 
pertaining to our business that Con- 
gress has in mind are the following: 
further Federal regulation of in- 
sured pension and welfare funds, 
com- 


pass 


federalization of workmen’s 
pensation, evolution of the Federal 
atomic energy plan and bills to ex- 
tend similar Federal indemnity to 
defense contractors, in hospital and 
medical benefits for social security 
beneficiaries, and expanded benefits 


By MORTIMER E. SPRAGUE 


for veterans whose need has no 
connection with their Federal serv- 
few of the 
fronts where we are under attack. 


There is an old story that if you 


ice. These are but a 


drop a frog in boiling water, he will 
immediately hop out; but if you put 
him in cool water, then gradually 
increase the temperature, you can 
cook him before he knows he’s in 
serious trouble. 

Few of us are so vacillating as 
to stay in the until 
cooked. We in the property and 
casualty field have, therefore, joined 


water were 


with bankers, manufacturers, retail- 
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ers, building contractors and others 
to exert a healthy influence on the 
shaping of our economic and social 


svstem. 
FUNDAMENTAL PROBLEMS 


It has been my privilege to repre 
sent the capital stock insurance 
companies on the Board of Direc 
tors of the National Chamber for 
the last two years along with 
Edward B. Collett of Fort Worth, 
Texas, representing the mutuals. 
And I want to say that it has been 
not only an interesting and informa 
tive experience, but it has opened 
my eyes to a closer insight into 
some of the fundamental problems 
which confront all business and to 
some of the forces which are at 
work, either intentionally or igno 
rantly, against our interest. 

Within recent weeks, the Board 
of Directors has approved all-out 


resistance policies with regard to 


proposed legislation that would 
bring the Federal government 
deeper into the insurance industry. 
Particularly noteworthy among 


these the action 
taken to combat a proposed bill 


authorizing the Department of De- 


was emergency 


fense to indemnify defense and 
space contractors against losses or 
liabilities resulting from the manu- 
facture, operation or use of missiles, 
nuclear propellants, atomic, and 
other unusually hazardous defense 


and space products. The Board de- 
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clared, “The Federal government 
should recognize that its contractors 
(of any tier) are entitled to full 
protection against loss or liability 
to third persons from unusually 
Government in- 
unusually 


risks. 
demnification covering 
hazardous risks should be limited 
thereto and should not be author- 
ized except to the extent that pri- 
vate insurance is unavailable. More- 


hazardous 


over, the government should fully 
utilize the services and facilities of 
the insurance industry.” 

The Board recommended 
that the Chamber urge Congress 
to (1) reject proposals to improve 
tax-supported benefits in the field 
of health insurance and (2) continue 
to leave workmen's compensation 
as a proper field for State legisla- 
tion and take no action on a pro- 
posal for Federal benefits for in- 
juries caused by exposure to atomic 


also 


radiation. 
ENTERPRISE ATTACKED 


Basically, it is our way of doing 
business—our economic and social 
system—that is under attack. Those 
who would have the Federal gov- 
ernment dip deeper and deeper into 
private enterprise envision drastic 
changes. They would at least alter, 
but probably eliminate, free com- 
petition and the free-market  sys- 
tem. Insurance is an inherent part 
of that system and is dependent 
existence, so 


upon it for its very 
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obviously any such program would 
have broad implications for us. 
Through cooperation with the 
Chamber of Commerce, we are able 
to have their help in dealing with 
the fundamental issues that affect 
all of us and to broaden our forces 
to take advantage of the many lines 
of communication this opens to us. 
Thus, we are in a stronger position 
to hold government spending within 
limits that can be financed out of 
income, thereby avoiding the in 


flationary pressure which comes 
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from deficit financing. 

Today, when the Federal gov- 
ernment is faced with a deficit of 
some $12 billion in the fiscal year 
ending June 30, the new Congress 
is up against an unprecedented de- 
mand for more money both for old 
and for There are 
many demands, for example, for 
grants to the States for projects 


new services. 


which local voters have been un- 
able, or unwilling, to pay for but 
which have strong voter appeal in 


Congress. 
INFLATIONARY EFFECT 


The “spenders” brush off the 
importance of a balanced federal 
budget by arguing that they want 
to provide for the welfare of human 
beings while a balanced budget is 
only bookkeeping technique or a 
gadget of arithmetic. I believe some 
of them are actually convinced that 
that is true and that it has nothing 
to do with the possibility that when 
the Federal government has to pay 
its bills by borrowing, especially if 
it has to continue to borrow from 
the commercial banks, that opera 
tion tends to have a highly inflation- 
ary effect in depreciating the value 


Mr. Sprague is a Director, Department of Insurance, Chamber of Commerce of the 


United States and is Chairman of its Insurance Committee. He is a vice president 


of The Home Insurance Company and vice president and director of The Home 


Indemnity Company. Graduate of the University of Texas and the United States 


Military Academy. 
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of the wages and the savings of 
these same human beings who are 
supposed to be helped by the gov 
ernment’s actions. 

The National Chamber publishes 
a highly regarded monthly news- 
letter called “Economic Intelli- 
gence’ which discusses these things 
from time to time. A recent issue of 
the letter points out some of the 
fallacies in the Federal spending 


theorv. 
Two CHOICES 


What happens is apt to be about 
like this. \ 


board is confronted with the need 


city or county school 
for the construction of more school 
buildings, of hiring more teachers 
and of raising teachers’ salaries. But 
the board is also confronted with 
the necessity fo finding a 


get the 


~ 


way to 
money to for these 
That 


in taxes to pay-as-you go or 


pay 


things. means either an in- 
CTCAsSe 
with a bond 


to borrow the money 


issue and raise taxes to cover that 
cost. 

The members of the board and 
the local taxpayers know exactly 
cost them in 


what it is going to 


higher taxes. Too often the proposed 


expenditures are not made or they 


are cut drastically. This goes on in 


nearly every city and county in 


financing schools and many other 
SeTVICeS., 


When the local authorities don't 


fully meet the need, the pressure 
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rises to try to get the money from 
the Federal government. And it is 
at this that, 
many people slip a cog in their 
thinking. There seems to be a nearly 


point somehow, so 


universal mania that, somehow, 
money obtained from the Federal 
government doesn't cost the taxpay 
that 


Too many people are led to believe 


ers of community anything. 
that it’s paid for out of taxes on the 


big corporations or on the rich 
people who pay the high income 
tax rates. The Federal tax system is 
called a more “progressive” system 
than the 


localities have. Right here I want to 


of taxation states and 


quote liberally from the January 
issue of “Economic Intelligence” on 
this point. 

“The 
Washington collects about $2 for 
each $1 collected back home by the 
local but, 


somehow, the two-dollar impact 


central government in 


state and governments: 


seems to be felt or resented less 
than the one-dollar impact. Strange 


situation! 
TRANQUILIZING EFFECT 


“There are several reasons. First, 
the tranquilizing effect of the cur- 
rent withholding system makes 
people unaware of what they are 
shelling out to Uncle Sam. 

“Then, the simplified income tax 
form, standard deductions, etc. 
throw more sand in the eves of the 


taxpayer. 
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“Here are the figures for 1958 


and 1959: 


Tax Dollars in Millions 
1958 1959 
Actual Estimate 
$34,724 $36,000 
20,074 16,700 
§,521 8,400 
5,764 5,900 
$69,083 $67,000 





Income Tax 





Individual 
Corporation 
Excise Tax 
All other 
Total 





“No one would argue that there 
is anything very progressive about 
excise Or corporation income taxes. 
Although levied on business, the 
consumer largely pays. This leaves 
around $35 billion raised by indi- 
vidual income taxes. 

“But of this $35 billion, approxi- 
mately 84% or 85%, that is to say 
approximately $30 billion, is raised 
by the first bracket tax rate of 20%. 
This bracket applies to all income 
tax payers rich and poor alike. In 
other words, only $5 or $6 billion 
is raised by the progressive feature 
of our so-called progressive income 
tax. These rates already go up to 
91% on income of $200,000 and 
over. Nearly every one agrees that 


the progression is too steep for the 
comfort of Uncle Sam himself. The 
disincentives of such high rates and 
the efforts to find ways to void such 


a confiscatory burden are too well 


known to be repeated. 
“This explains why more and 


YEAR OF 
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more people have come to realize 
the essential devices to stop this 
drift are: 1) clearing up the ques- 
tion of who really pays the indirect 
taxes, and 2) attacking the ‘pro 
gressive’ phase of our individual 
income tax.” 

So we see that the advantage of 
the Federal tax system, from the 
standpoint of the advocates of Fed- 
eral financing of local projects is 
that it conceals from the taxpayer, 
to a very large extent, the amount 
he is paying or even the fact that 
he is paying anything toward the 
cost of the project which he, or his 
colleagues, rejected when proposed 
for local financing. It seems to me 
it should be plain to all of us that 
any scheme which depends for its 
advantage on deception or conceal- 
ment is founded on fallacy and is 
bound, in the long run, to create 
new problems more serious than 
those which it purports to solve. 

Now 
the specific activities and 
which the Insurance Committee of 
the National Chamber is working 


I want to discuss some of 


issues 


on. 


SpeciFic Issues 


The compromise bill passed last 
the 
basic information on pension and 
welfare funds to the Federal De- 


vear requiring reporting of 


partment of Labor actually pleased 
no one. It will almost certainly be 
amended this year. This effort will 
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again open up the question of pos- 
sible Federal regulation applied to 
group insurance plans underwritten 
by insurance companies. 
Organized labor launched a new 
last Fall ultimate 


federalization of 


drive aimed at 


Ww orkmen Ss com- 


will, of 


number of 


pensation. There course, 


have to be a interm«¢ 
diate steps in order to attain the 
goal. Two steps to be sought this 
vear are: (1) higher levels of bene 
care 


State laws; (2) 


fits and unlimited medical 


present a 


under 
Federal system of benefits for dis- 


abilities caused by atomic radiation. 
Any Federal benefits 
establish a level of 
procedures 


law would 


benefits and 
administrative which 
would be used as a lever against 


the States. 
JOINT PROGRAMS 


The Insurance Committee of the 
(chamber of Commerce, acting in 
conjunction with the Association of 
Casualty Surety Companies 
and the Mutual 


ance Alliance, has already launched 


and 
American Insur- 
a program among employers urging 
them to make a careful reevaluation 
of their state workmen’s compensa- 
tion laws in the light of recent de 
velopments to make sure these laws 
ire kept up to date. 

The Defense Department will ask 
Congress to authorize indemnity 
similar to the Federal atomic energy 
coverage so that protection can be 
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extended to defense contractors 


against “unusually hazardous risks.” 


The Chamber, along with the insur- 


ance companies, will want to make 
sure that this measure, as enacted, 
provides for use of the available 
private insurance to the fullest ex- 
tent possible and does not permit 
into an under 
can be 
the private 


government entry 
writing 
performed better by 


activity which 
insurance companies. 

The Forand Bill, introduced last 
year, would give free hospital and 
surgical care to beneficiaries under 
the Social Security Act. It was a 
new approach to the attempt to 
put the Federal government further 
into the business of tax-supported 
medical care. 

The Board of Directors of the 
Chamber has made the following 
recommendation concerning the 
Forand Bill: 

“The private voluntary approach 
is solving the problems of financing 
health care. Congressional action is 
unnecessary. The 
panies, Blue Cross, Blue Shield and 
other plans have been increasing 


insurance com- 


rapidly the number of persons pro- 
tected against the cost of health 
care. More than 120 million persons 
now have some form of health in- 
surance. The amount and quality 
of this protection, likewise, has been 
increasing. In addition to primary 
benefits, major medical expense in- 
surance has been developed more 
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Selected State Business Tax Revenue 
By Type of Tax, 1952-1958 


% Increases 
1952-1958 1958} 


INSURANCE (gross 


premium tax)" 60.6% $456 


PusBLic UTILiTiEs 
Gross returns & 
license & privilege 


tax) 


CORPORATIONS (License 
& privilege and 
net income taxes) 


ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES 
License and 
privilege tax) 


SEVERANCE TAXES 


' Preliminary 
* Includes all types of carriers 


Source: Detail of State 


$428 


Tax Collections; U.S. Dept 


State Tax Receipts (in millions) 


1957 1956 1955 1954 1952 


$401 $370 $284 


of Commerce 





recently and is being used to cover 
a rapidly increasing number of per- 
sons. Currently, every effort is be- 
ing made by the voluntary insurers 
to make adequate health insurance 
protection available to older per- 
sons. It is estimated that within five 
years, approximately 90% of the 


persons over age 65 will be pro- 


tected.” 
Since the Forand Bill offers an 


amendment to the Social Security 
Act, it took the subject out of the 
House Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee and placed it in 
the Ways and Means Committee. 
It is quite possible that hearings 
may be held late in this year’s ses 
sion but few expect final action 
until 1960. when it can be used as 
a campaign issue. 

There has always been a power- 
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ful lobby for more and more benefits 


for veterans. 
VETERANS DEMANDS 


Now that the veteran population 
has passed the twenty-two million 
mark and as these men approach 
the age where hospital care becomes 
more important and more and mor 
costly, studies have been made to 
project the cost into the future. If 
the present criteria for admitting 
veterans to hospitals are followed, 
the staggering 
amounts for the ahead. It 


would also constitute a large slice 


cost runs into 


years 


of a total socialized medicine pro- 
gram. Added to this is a demand 


by veteran for pensions, 


groups 
without regard to need, for vet- 


erans of World War I. This, too, 


would be very costly, These issues 


will be battled out anew this year 
in Congress. 

In seeking to prevent a “spend- 
ing” 
many services that have been out- 
side the Federal grasp, the Chamber 


Congress from socializing 


of Commerce helps to maintain the 
that has 


given American people the highest 


free enterprise system 


standard of living in the world. 
Perhaps the most vicious aspect of 
Federal regulation encroachment 
lies in the fact that the promoters 


of such legislation carefully avoid 


all possible appearances of invad- 


ing private business. 

By participating in the Cham- 
ber’s activities, we can better pro- 
tect ourselves against being warmed 
in the water of Federal regulation 
and domination in which we would, 


most assuredly, be cooked. 


Comments such as the following are regularly received 


and appreciated: 


“Your excellent magazine is enjoyed by the entire staff.” 
You now have the opportunity, on pages 31 to 34, to 
suggest improvements to make the JourNAL even better. 


Please do so! 





@ The past year was a banner one in health 


insurance due to substantial progress in so many 


areas, including development of group as well 


as individual coverages, new records reached in 


health care benefits and a better informed public 


concerning health insurance 
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HERES A NEW feeling about 
health 
new meaning in the public image 
of the business. This image is mir- 


insurance today and 


rored in approval of the real and 
safe progress being made by insur- 
ance companies toward providing 
greater security against financial 
setbacks due to accident or illness. 

There’s a shiny newness in types 
of policies now available which 
weren't dreamed of a few years 
ago. And, because we know that 
progress is a necessity, still newer 
ideas are constantly being intro- 
duced and analyzed. 

The health insurance business is 
closely in league with the future. 
We are making real progress be- 
cause our movements are steady 
and substantial. We are making 


safe progress because our steps for- 


ward are carefully weighed before- 
hand to take all factors into ac- 
count. At the same time, each of us 
is aware that if we wait too long 
for the napkin, the soup gets cold. 


By H. CLAY JOHNSON 


I would like to report on growth 
and recent innovations—for the old, 
the young, the employer, the em- 
ployee, the farmer, the city dweller, 
the public in general—introduced in 
the health insurance business. 

Because of the advancement in 
different areas by all 
health insurance organizations, the 


SO many 


past year stands out stronger than 
any other for all-around growth and 
development. Substantial progress 
was made in providing sound pro- 
grams for persons over age 65 
through employer-sponsored group 
plans as well as individual health 
policies. Gains in also 
were marked up for the individual 


coverage 


and family policyholder, employees 
of small business firms and for the 
rural population. A definite trend 
was noted toward developing non- 
cancelable and other coverages of 
a more permanent nature. Actions 
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taken by insurance leaders late in 
the year presage still further im 
provement in programs. 

Despite the general adjustment 
that 
economy, a new record was reached 
when an estimated $4.8 billion in 


health care benefits were paid by 


took place in the national 


all insuring organizations during 
1958. This 1957 


benefit payment figure of $4.2 bil 


surpassed the 


lion by more than 14 percent. 
Of the million 


persons protected 


estimated 12] 
at year’s end 


against hospital some 
70.1 


insurance Company policies. Some 


expenses, 


million were covered under 


2 9 


33.2 million were covered by loss 


of income policies while major 


medical coverage added more than 
3 million new policyholders, climb- 
ing from 13.3 million to 16.5, and 
regular medical expense protection 
million 


was up half a persons to 


about 3: 
1959. Insurance company programs 


3.7 million as we entered 


protected 67.5 million persons 
igainst surgical expenses. 
Experience informs us these fig 
ures will continue to climb as 
they relate to basic and combined 
plans for the enlightened “average” 
American, if there is such a man. 
To me, a great source of pride in 
the health insurance business is the 


progress we are making in provid 


ing protection for the “unaverage” 


American. 


4 1958 study by the U.S. De- 
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partment of Health, Education and 
Welfare revealed that the numbe1 
of older age persons with health 
insurance was growing at a more 
times the of the 
senior citizen population itself! The 
that the number of 
Americans 65 and over increased 
by 13 percent from March 1952 to 
September 1956, while the number 


than four rate 


report said 


of senior citizens covered by health 
insurance went up 56 percent! 

lt is estimated that at least 40 
percent of the 65-and-over popula- 
health 
This figure also will climb steadily. 


tion now have insurance. 


SEVEN-POINT PROGRAM 


Last December, members of the 
Health 


America approved a_ seven-point 


Insurance Association of 
program designed to promote more 
rapid spread of health insurance 
among persons in this age category. 
Included among the principal 
recommendations to insurance com 
panies were: 

-Those companies offering indi- 
vidual and family health insurance 
policies shall accelerate their prog- 
ress in minimizing refusal to renew 
policies solely because the health 
of the 


There 


insured has deteriorated. 
should be accelerated 
development of insurance policies 
specifically designed for persons of 
age 65 and over. 

made in 


Provision should be 


group contracts allowing for con 
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version to individual health policies 
upon termination of employment. 

There should be further expan 
sion of those health insurance pro 
grams which continue after retire- 
ment. 

The number of companies offer- 
ing guaranteed renewable policies 
on an individual or family basis 
nearly doubled during 1958. The 
new figure is 81, compared with 
the 1957 total of 43 companies. 

There are also new developments 
to report in the rural areas of the 
nation, where the farmer is rapidly 
catching up to the city dweller in 
the amount of money he spends to 
health. 
figures during the year show that 
farm 1941 spent an 
average of $15 a person for medical 
care, less than half the $32 spent 
for each member of an urban fam- 
ily. By 
ports, the individual spending level 
for farmers was $63, or nearly 80 
percent of the estimated $81 laid 
out by city folk. 

Persons who have health insur- 


protect his Government 


families in 


1955, the government re- 


ance make frequent use of it. A 
Health Institute con 
sumer 1958 


reveals that two out of every five 


Insurance 
survey conducted in 
American families with health in 
surance have used their insurance 
in the past year to help defray 
medical expenses. Seven out of 
every ten families who have health 


insurance have used it at some time 


ACTIVE 
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during the period where their polli- 
cies were in force. 

Benefit payments by insurance 
companies alone are continuing an 
uninterrupted upward trend. It is 
estimated that the total amount of 
benefits paid out by insurance com- 
panies during 1958 rose to a new 
annual high of $2.6 billion, a rate 


H. Clay Johnson 
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of more than $7 million a day for 
the entire Although these 
benefits increased by about 10 per- 
cent, the Consumer Price Index of 
the U.S. Department of Labor 
showed that medical 
care in the country rose by no more 
than 4.5 percent over 1957. 


year. 


the cost of 


ATTRACTIVE PRODUCT 


It is clear that the health insur- 
ance policyholder today is receiv- 
ing more and better coverage for 
his dollar than ever before. This 
holds 


chased one or a combination of in- 


true whether he has pur- 
surance against loss of income, hos- 
pital, surgical and regular medical 
costs, or the crushing major medi- 
cal expenses. 

It therefore that A&H 
insurance, to the public, is some- 
thing desirable and will become in- 
pro- 


follows 


creasingly more attractive, 
vided the public is kept abreast of 
what we are doing and what we 
will be doing to improve our 
“product” even more. 

The public wants to have a good 
idea of what’s going on in the 
whole health insurance field; what 
new kinds of insurance are avail- 
able and what these will do to meet 
personal needs; what the business 
is doing to keep costs down and 
benefits up; what the company is 
doing to keep itself in a favorable 
competitive position, with resulting 


benefit to its policyholders. 
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To keep the public informed re- 
quires a great deal of work and 


teamwork—by the agent on the per- 
son-to-person level, by each com- 
pany and by the Health Insurance 
Institute on the business-wide 
level. 

Substantial accomplishments al- 
ready have been registered in the 
education field, but much work re- 
mains to be done. The public as 
a whole and most individuals com- 
prising it as of today still seek 
answers and reassurance on a bat- 
tery of questions covering various 
phases of health insurance. 

Our program of teamwork should 
convincingly im- 

the 
small 


effectively and 
the 
that he is in a 


press non-insured 
fact 


minority of persons still footing all 


upon 
very 


hospital and medical care bills out 
of pocket. 

The imprint of how quickly a 
disabled income producer changes 
to a consumer should be made 
abundantly clear. We should stress 
that when a man’s income stops be- 
the 


economic resources of his family 


cause of accident or illness, 
are cut off just as abruptly unless 
he has insured himself against loss 
of income or made other prior pro- 
visions. 

We should place before those 
persons still lacking combined pro- 
tection all the general and specific 
facts about the types of insurance 
available and what each would do 
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A&H = ACTIVE AND HEARTY 


as: 


Porece BO Sen, 


Health insurance policyholders receive better coverage than ever before 


toward meeting personal and family 
needs. Once the prospect under- 
stands the ways in which he may 
be protected, he will in fact want 
to be protected with a good well- 
rounded health insurance program. 

The Health Institute 
last vear completed a nationwide 
of health 
ance and what the people think 


Insurance 


consumer survey insur- 


about it, how they use it, what they 


would like to know about it and 
other such questions. 

For purposes of illustrating what 
I mean about the value of deliver- 
ing more information, two points 
uncovered in the survey appear to 
be very significant. 
The 


suggestion 


These are: (1) most fre- 


quently made among 
the 2,000 families interviewed was 


the expressed desire for more in- 
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and 


fully half of the 


families who desired more informa- 


tormation 


tion also felt they could use more 
coverage; and (2) On major medi 
cal, a large segment of the re- 
spondents were unable to identify 
properly this form of coverage even 
after a brief definition by the inter- 
viewer. The definition which was 
used stressed the aspect of cover- 
age in large amounts for “cata 
strophic” illness. The fact that a 
large number of people not covered 
by this form of insurance felt that 
they were covered indicates they 
do not understand the benefits they 
actually do have. 

The 


shows how important it is for all 


Survey experience clearly 


levels of the business to keep the 


public informed. People who think 


they are covered may be satisfied 
with inadequate coverage solely be- 
cause of this erroneous belief. A 
corollary that can be drawn from 


surveys of this type is that respon 


Will Rogers once 
traffic problem 


dents sometimes say they actually 
own an item they would very much 
like to own, but don’t. 


Sound advice remains constant. 
In the health 
sound advice to a client, and advice 
that will remain sound through the 
advent of new-type programs, is: 
“Guard yourself against the worst 
possibilities first.” In determining 
which type or types of A&H policies 
best afford such protection, the 
buyer generally is compelled by 


insurance business, 


financial realities to be choosy. The 
health insurance business today is 
giving him a very good selection 
indeed from which to make his de 
cisions. 

New things succeed in the health 
insurance business not only because 
but, 


more importantly, because they ad- 


they excite curiosity much 
vance better methods of handling 
the costs of medical care and pro 


viding for future security. 


suggested the cure for the 


He wanted the highways open 


only to cars that were paid for. 


The Indiana Agent 





@ The author, a recognized expert on the sub- 


ject, explores some of the changes of the revised 


program for Business Interruption insurance which 


has been recommended for country-wide adop- 


tion and is now being promulgated in many states 


A Revised Program for Business 


By LEO E. KIETZMAN 


OTHER forward step is under 


N 
A in the field of Business 


Interruption Insurance. 


way 


After extensive study and analysis 
of the ideas of all segments of the 
business, a revised business inter- 
ruption program was recommended 
Inter-Regional Insurance Con- 
ference in 1958 for countrywide 
adoption. This new program has 
recently been adopted in a few 
states, and will be promulgated in 
most of the others during the com- 


by 


ing months. 

These changes were primarily 
designed to simplify the coverage 
and improve its salability. Every 
enterprising producer will therefore 
want to be familiar with these new 
their 


developments to test sales 


appeal. 

The basic feature of the new pro 
gram is the elimination of the Two 
Item Forms. The choice between 
two different forms for both manu- 
non-manufacturing 


facturing and 


risks has long been a source of con 
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fusion in selling. Furthermore, the 
language employed in the Gross 
Earnings Form is generally agreed 
to be much easier to explain and 
understand than that employed in 
the Two-Item Contribution Forms. 
For these reasons, the decision to 
discontinue the use of both of these 
forms and retain only a_ revised 
Gross Earnings Form for mercan- 
tile and non-manufacturing and one 
for manufacturing risks should 
prove popular. 

To provide optional provisions 
for eliminating coverage of ordinary 
payroll expense entirely, or limiting 
120, 150 o1 
180 days, two new optional en 
These 


endorsements are designated: 


such coverage to 90, 


dorsements are provided. 
Ordinary Payroll Exclusion Fu 
dorsement 
Ordinary Payroll Limited Cov 


erage Endorsement 
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The Mercantile and Non-Manu 
facturing Gross Earnings Form #3 
has not been changed, except for 
minor editorial revisions. 

The only important change in 
the Manufacturing Gross Earnings 
Form #4 is a broadening of cover- 
age to eliminate the former 30 days 
limitations on raw stock and stock- 
This has 
been accomplished by the omission 
of the former Raw Stock and Stock- 


in-Process Clauses entirely and a 


in-process replacement. 


revision of the language of Para- 
graph | in the form to provide re- 
covery for a necessary business in- 
terruption caused by damage to or 
destruction of real or personal prop- 
erty, except finished stock, by the 
peril 

The following Rate Factors are 


s insured, 


a part of this revised program: 


I. Gross Earnings Forms (Without Payroll Endorsements ) 


80% Contribution Clause 
70% F % 
60% 

50% 


II. Forms with Ordinary Payroll 
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The rate factors for Gross Earn- 
ings Form #3 (Mercantile or Non- 
Manufacturing), with coverage on 
ordinary payroll included, are the 
heretofore. For Gross 
( Manufac- 


same as 
Earnings Form #4 
turing), however, the rate factors 
are those that have been previously 
used principally in the Midwest. 
They will average almost 10% lower 
than the factors previously used in 
the East and some other areas. 
The rate factors for using the 
Ordinary Payroll Exclusion En- 
dorsement will produce rates slight- 
ly higher than those charged for 
Item I only of the former Two- 
Item Midwest and 


slightly lower than those for the 


forms in the 


same coverage in the East and other 
areas. 
The rate factors used with Ordi 


Percentages of the 80% 
Coinsurance Building Rate 
Merc. d> 
Manufacturing Non-Mfg 

TO? 60% 
75% 65% 
SO% 7TQ% 
909% SOF 


Exclusion Endorsement attached (80% 


or higher Contribution Clause ) 


III. Forms with Ordinary Payroll 


Limited Coverage Endorsement attached (80% 
or higher Contribution Clause ) 


90 days ordinary payroll 
120 - ‘ 
150 

180 
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nary Payroll Limited Coverage pro- sired, the Ordinary Payroll Ex- 
duce slightly higher costs than those clusion Endorsement is attached 
formerly charged under the former to the newly revised Gross Earn- 
Two-Item Form when coverage ap- ings Form (#3 or #4). This 
plied under both items. endorsement excludes _ liability 
The reasons for these rate for any ordinary payroll expense, 
changes will be explained under as therein defined, but leaves 
coverage application. undisturbed all other coverage 
1) Full Gross Earnings Coverage: features of the Gross Earnings 
When full Gross Earnings cov- 


on 


erage is desired, use Form #3 





or 4 without either of the ordi- 
nary payroll endorsements, sub- 
ject to 50%, 60%, 70% or 80%. 
Contribution as heretofore (mini- 
mum of 70% for blanket). The 
application of coinsurance is the 





same as it has been. 
For mercantile and non-manu- 





facturing risks insured with ordi- 
nary payroll included, this rep- 
resents no change in either 
coverage or cost. 

For manufacturing risks, how- 
ever, the revised rate treatment 
should encourage wider use of 
full Gross Earnings coverage for 
manufacturers, particularly in 
those areas where rates will be THE AUTHOR: 
reduced. This not only avoids Mr. Kietzman is a secretary of the 


Leo E. Kietzman 


the nuisance of classifying pay American Insurance Group. He di- 


roll, it also makes the coverage rects countrywide fire production for 
. . the group. In his 35-year association 

more flexible and permits the use “9 ‘ig se a 

, . . with the American Insurance Group, 

of the Premium Adjustment En- P 

he has devoted his career to fire pro- 


dorsement when desired. 
>) Vr " > . Saree he 
2) ¢ rdinary Payroll Excluded: work, Geld eupereision ond epedel 
When coverage comparable to ized development of Time Element 
Item I only under the old Two- business. Graduate of Ohio State 
Item Contribution Form is de- University. 


duction assignments, including field 
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form, including full coverage on 
all other so-called important pay- 
roll expense. 

When the Ordinary 
Exclusion Endorsement is at 
tached the Contribution Clause 


Payroll 


in the basic Gross Earnings form 
should not be completed. A new 


Contribution Clause which ap- 


Contemplated Annual Gross Earnings 
Contemplated Annual Ordinary Payroll Expense 


Contribution base 


80% Contribution calls for minimum amount of 


3) Limited Ordinary Payroll 


Coverage: 


If ordinary payroll expense 
coverage is desired for a stated 
limit of 90, 120, 150 or 180 days, 
attach the Ordinary Payroll Lim- 
Endorsement to 


ited Coverage 


the new basic Gross Earnings 
Form. 

With the use of this endorse- 
ment the Contribution Clause in 
the basic Gross Earnings Form 
is not completed but a substitute 


Contribution Clause in the en- 


Contemplated Annual Gross Earnings 
Annual Ordinary Payroll Expense 
Less highest 90-day Ordinary Payroll Expense 


Basis for Contribution 


Minimum amount to be written (80% Contribution Clause 
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pears in this endorsement is 
completed instead. With ordinary 
payroll exclusion, a minimum 80% 
Contribution Clause is required 
(for blanket 90%). 

When Ordinary 
Endorsement 
the basis for contribution is as 


Payroll Ex- 
clusion attaches, 


follows: 


$100,000 
30,000 


$ 70,000 
$ 56,000 
completed 


dorsement must be 


instead and the minimum per- 
missible contribution is 80%. 

If Ordinary payroll expense is 
to be covered for 90 days with 
Payroll 


Endorsement, 


the Ordinary Limited 


Coverage deter- 
mine the amount of such expense 
for the highest 90-day period of 
the year. Assume in this case this 
amount is $10,000 and the total 
$30,000—the 


would be as 


annual amount is 


contribution basis 


follows: 


$100,000 
$ 30,000 


10,000 20,000 


$ 80,000 
$ 64,000 
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No other type of insurance can cement customer relations more successfully 


It should be noted that this 
method of providing limited ordi- 
nary payroll expense coverage is 
broader than it would be under the 
The 


amount of insurance applies blanket 


old Two-Item Form. single 
over the normal coverage on net 
profit and continuing expenses, in- 
cluding ordinary payroll expense, 
limited to the number of days se 


lected. The coverage under Item II 


was specific on ordinary payroll only 
and, in the event of loss, could not 
be optionally applied to net profit 
and continuing 
amount of coverage under Item | 


expense if the 


proved inadequate. Here, too, the 


new arrangement is more flexible. 

The Contribution Clause used in 
the Two-Item Form arbitrarily per 
mitted the deduction of heat, light 


and power expense when not under 
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contract. This deduction is not per- 
missible under the revised program. 
Considering the broadened cover- 
age features and the revised rates 
involved, this is a small price to 


pay for a deduction which seldom 


amounted to much anyway. 
Proposep REVISION 


The revised Business Interruption 
program also includes a proposed 
revision of the Premium 
Adjustment Endorsement. Whether 


the timing of the adoption of this 


present 


part of the program will coincide 
with the other remains to be deter- 
mined. 

In any event, following are the 
highlights of the changes in pros- 
pect for this endorsement: 

l. The 
value reports has been extended 
from 90 to 120 days. 


2. In determining earned pre 


time for submitting 


mium, 100% of the excess of the 

provisional premium over earned 

will be returnable instead of 90% 

3. The restriction that the re 
tained premium should not be 
less than 50% of the provisional 
premium without premium ad 
justment has been eliminated. 

1. The minimum premium to 
be reduced to $50. 

These recommended changes will 
make it practical to use this en 
dorsement on almost any sized risk, 
with ample limits available at no 


increase in ultimate cost over spe 
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cific coverage. These features, cou- 
pled with other factors which will 
encourage the use of Gross Earn- 
ings Forms with ordinary payroll 
included, should prompt producers 
to thoroughly understand the prac- 
tical use of the Premium Adjust- 
ment Endorsement. When insured 
values are subject to unpredictable 
fluctuations, it provides a practical 
and effective way to avoid the pos 
sibility of contribution clause de 
ficiencies. This endorsement cannot 
be used when either payroll en 
dorsement applies. 

The last feature of this new pro 
gram involves a revised Agreed 
Amount Plan for 
non-manufacturing risks only. The 


mercantile and 
forms previously applying to the 


Two-Item Form have been with- 
drawn. There is a revised Appli 
Rate Agreed 


Endorsement 


and an 
Form for 


cation for 
Amount 
attachment to Form #3. This can 
be used with either of the Ordinary 
Payroll Endorsements or without 
them. 

For some territories the Honesty 
Clause in this form will be a new 
feature. This should not be objec- 
tionable to an insured who reports 
proper values in an application. On 
the other hand, it provides a prop- 
er safeguard for the company in 
obtaining Agreed Amounts which 
reflect true values. 

This plan provides an alternative 


to the Premium Adjustment En- 
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dorsement for non-manufacturing 


risks, when insured values are 
subject to unpredictable fluctua- 
tions which might otherwise cause 
deficiencies in values. 

A great English statesman once 
described Russia as “a puzzle wrap- 
ped in a mystery, inside an enig- 
ma”. Unfortunately this description 
still applies to the attitude of too 
many producers toward Business 


Interruption Insurance. 
SALES CHALLENGE 


With this further simplification 
of forms and the accompanying 
greater flexibility of coverage, it is 
now high time to remove mental 
road blocks and make the most 
of the challenging sales opportuni- 
tv this coverage affords. 

When the and 
used by a 


real personal 


property business is 
severely damaged by fire or other 
insurable perils, the damaged prop- 
erty represents only a part of the 
actual loss sustained. While such 
damage is being repaired or re- 
placed, sales or production either 
cease or are seriously curtailed. 
During restoration the cash register 
may not ring for many months. 
The resulting loss of income can 
working capital and 
jeopardize successful resumption of 


wipe out 


business. Just as income is the life- 


blood of any business, business in- 
terruption insurance can provide 
the necessary transfusion for sur- 
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vival. It can assure the same net 
income during an enforced suspen- 
sion as would otherwise be earned 
from normal operations. It is vitally 
necessary protection. 

Many agents are unduly fright- 
ened by the Contribution Clause 
in business interruption policies. 
They are bothered by reason of 
the fact that the Coinsurance Clause 
stipulates an amount of insurance 
which is based on future perfor- 
mance and this amount is fre- 
quently higher than the maximum 
amount of anticipated loss. 

The Contribution Clause plays 
an important role in the coverage. 
First it performs the same actuarial 
function that it does in a property 
damage policy; namely, an equi- 
tably balanced rate for insurance 
to value. More importantly, how- 
ever, it provides the flexibility 
which most businessmen want; that 
is, coverage which automatically 
follows the fluctuating trends of 
business income on an actual loss 
sustained basis. 

By using a reasonable factor of 
safety in value determination and 
checking values periodically, the 
amount of insurance of most busi- 
nesses can be safely anticipated. 
In most cases where twelve-month 
values cannot be safely predicted, 
either the Agreed Amount Plan or 
the Premium Adjustment Endorse- 
ment may provide a satisfactory 
solution. 
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Chere are a number of expense 


items included in the basic value 


requirements of the Contribution 
Clause which, to a substantial ex 
tent, would be non-continuing ex 
penses in the event of an extended 
period of suspension. Nevertheless 
each one of these items can, for 
shorter suspension periods at least, 
be wholly or partially continuing. 
If we permitted the deduction of 
from value, it would 


such items 


likewise be necessary to 
them from coverage. Such an und 
sirable coverage exclusion is avoid 
ed by a rate discount for business 
interruption from the property dam 
age rate, This percentage discount 
just about equals the average pet 
centage by which value require 
ments may appear to be excessive. 
Proof that this is true is evidenced 
by the fact that Business Interrup 
tion loss ratios have closely fol 
lowed property damage ratios for 
similar classes. Loss experience al- 
that 


stances can extend the period of 


so indicates unusual circum 
restoration well beyond normal ex 
pectancy. 

Business Interruption Insurance 
must be sold. An understanding of 
the basic principles combined with 
active personal selling can sharpen 
selling skill to the point of practical 
proficiency. Producers who sell the 
coverage successfully tell us that 
they acquired their basic know-how 


by studying the forms, rules and 


exclude 
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rates. They read available elemen 


tary material in conjunction with 
the profit and loss statements ol 
mercantile stores. These are avail 
able from independent accountants 
or insurance companies. They stud 
ied actual loss statements on small 


er risks. These were obtained from 


companies and loss adjusters. Then 


they actively solicited smaller risks 
as a beginning, by explaining in 
their own words the additional loss 
faced by the prospect in the event 
insurable perils destroyed his busi 
ness property. They explained to 
the proprietor that his personal in 
come or net profit was involved. 
In a small business this usually 
amounts to approximately 40% of 
Profit. They 
maintaining key payroll, and many 


Gross showed how 
other necessary continuing expenses 
incurred during a business suspen 
sion, can quickly exhaust financial 
reserves and ruin credit standing. 
They found that business interrup 
tion insurance was just as impor 
tant to the small businessman as it 
was to the large corporation. They 
learned to sell by selling. They 
also learned that no other type of 
insurance can cement customer re 
lations or develop and hold an 


entire account more successfully 
They learned that their acquired 
ability to explain and sell Business 
Interruption Insurance successfully 
marked them as professionally com- 


petent in the eyes of their clients. 





@ The safety problem in the construction industry 


is exceedingly complex due to hazards, labor 
forces moving from job to job and the attitude 
toward safety which varies significantly from em- 


ployer to employer, as this author clearly shows 


Safety in Construction Industry 


N RECENT YEARS, either through 


I 


sharper-honed social consciousness, 


a keener emphasis on cost or a 


business men have given greater 
recognition to the safety problem. 

Inherent in this area is the diffi- 
culty of evaluating the cost practi- 
calities involved in establishing and 
maintaining a department devoted 
to safety matters. In view of the 
overall necessity for staying in 
business, how does one solve social 
complexes arising out of compar- 
ing the human element against the 
cost of safety protection? 

This is particularly troublesome 
in the construction industry where 
the very nature of the work makes 
the safety problem quite complex. 
Engaged in ultra-hazardous work, 
vet constantly changing jobs, the 
construction employee has little, if 
any, opportunity to familiarize him- 
self with the peculiarities of his 
specific job or the place where he 
works. This problem is accentuated 


by the fact that the attitude to 
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By JOHN R. KOUNTZ 


wards safety varies significantly 
from employer to employer. Effec 
tive employee safety consciousness 
is difficult to this 
atmosphere. The seriousness of this 


evident when 


germinate in 


situation becomes 
you compare a Frequency Rate of 
6.27 and Severity Rate of 740 fo: 
all industry in 1957, with a Fre 
quency Rate of 19.72 and Severity 
Rate of 2616 for the construction 
industry for the same year. 

The above complex sets the need 
of 


insurance engineering services re 


for and determines the scope 
quired in our business. Since con 
struction jobs are both scattered 
and transitory in nature, contrac 
tors find it impractical in all but 
a few cases to have safety engi- 
neers stationed at the work 
because of the his 


site. 
Furthermore, 
torical pattern of wide fluctuations 
in the construction business cycle, 
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construction companies can ill at- 
ford to maintain large safety de 
their 
high Sound 
practice dictates the use of the in- 


partments with consequent 


overhead. business 
surance company’s engineering de- 
partment the 
such services is directly related to 


where charge for 
the amount of insurance premium, 
which is in turn directly propor- 
tioned to the amount of the con 


tractor’s business. 
WorRKING ARM 


The engineering department of 
the insurance company should be 
the working arm of the contractor’s 
safety department. Obviously, con- 
than 
and _be- 


need more service 
other 
‘ause the service is not a dupli- 
of the 


as it is for a manufacturet 


tractors 
many businesses, 


cation of similar services 
insured 
the program must be well inte- 
the 


tions and needs. 


grated with insured’s opera 


Enough has been said of a gen- 


eral nature. There are specific 


engineering services 
the 
previously. Contractors look for the 


engineering 


required to 


satisfy problems elaborated 


insurance companys 
department to (1) provide job in- 
(2) conduct basic and 


(3) 


spections, 
applied research, and carry 
out special projects. 

Competent job inspections are 
the sine qua non of any contrac- 
tors safety program. To carry out 
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this function periodic visits by 


qualified men using standard pro- 


cedures are required. 

Periodic visits to jobs of any 
significance are a must. Each con- 
struction project contains at least 
a five point cycle: start-up, build- 
up to peak, peak period, decline 
from peak and clean-up operations. 
Within each period there are pe- 
culiar problems involving possible 
critical safety consequences. Hence, 
it is imperative that an early job 
inspection be made to analyze the 
problem situations, as we!l as the 
overall safety plan. Follow-ups on 
the carrying out of the plan and 
handling of critical areas are vital 
ingredients. Periodic visits provide 
the continuity 
required for an effective program. 

The insurance company’s per- 
sonnel visiting the job must be well 
qualified. Construction employees 


and_ watchfulness 


are an individualistic group and 
as such, tend to be critical of in- 
experienced personnel inspecting 
their jobs. Surveys by unqualified 
personnel can do significant harm. 

Standard procedures which are 
geared to the particular insured’s 
needs should be used by all inspec- 
tors. This is extremely important. 
As noted previously, contractors 
can seldom afford full-time safety 
The insurance com- 
pany’s engineering personnel must 


inspectors. 


serve the insured as though they 
were that company’s employee— 
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at least temporarily. Consequently, 
the inspectors must be thoroughly 
briefed in the insured’s general 
philosophy, as well as its proced- 
ures. This can only be accom- 
plished by a free exchange of com- 
munications between the insured’s 
and _insurer’s 
Once this 


has been 


safety designates. 
line of communication 
satisfactorily made, a 
procedure advantageous to both 
parties can be arranged and the 
details, along with an explanation 
of appropriate basic points con- 
cerning the insured’s approach to 
safety, forwarded to all inspectors. 

It is critically important that the 
insured’s basic safety philosophy 
be clearly communicated to the 
field inspector. Every effective pro- 
fessional man rendering a service 
to another realizes that the accept- 
ability of his work is positively re- 
lated to the extent of his knowl- 
edge of the client. Not one whit 
of good is accomplished by doing 
a theoretically sound job if it is 
pragmatically unacceptable to the 
customer. This is especially true 
in a situation where the profes- 
sional is performing a service not 
duplicated by the client but essen- 
tial to his operations. If the service 
does not suit his needs as the cus- 
tomer sees them, he may well do 
it himself. 

Another 
rapport between the insured and 
the “temporary employees” is to 


way to increase the 
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have the inspection reports written 
by the field inspector. In this way 
the insured’s administrative per- 
sonnel gets a better line on these 
persons who are actually doing the 
work. 

The ordinary construction com- 
pany does not have the facilities 
or opportunity to conduct either 
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There are peculiar problems involving possible critical safety situations such 


as this testing reactor constructed by Rust at Waltz Mill, Pa 


basic or applied research in the 
field. These two items are 
expected from the This 
splitting of responsibilities makes 


satety 
carrier. 


good business sense. The insurance 
companies are in the business of 
writing insurance and make their 
money on the difference between 
premiums and losses. Safety is their 
companies 


business. Construction 


are in the business of building: 
safety emphasis is another way ol 
cutting costs and increasing profits 
as well as work opportunities 
Chis relationship, 


important, is 


although very 


sometimes hidden 


and, as such, often does not 


receive sufficient consideration. 


Furthermore, who has the oppor 


tunity to observe safety problems 
common to all employers? Who has 
the necessary data and opportunity 
to probe these difficulties? Insu 
ance companies are ideally situated 
to conduct the research so neces 
sary to progressive safety manag: 


ment. 
SPECIAL PROJECTS 


Insurance should 


adapt themselves to perform spe 
cial projects for individual insureds 


They have the manpower and re 


companies 


sources to collect and assimilate 


data from all the operations of the 
insured in connection with a pai 
thorny problem—for ex 


When this 


ticularly 


ample, “housekeeping”. 
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Pulp mill and rated one of the 


information has been collected the 
the 


sured can sit down, study the data 


insurance company and in 

and determine how the particular 

problem can best be resolved. 
Another of 


which a qualified insure) 


type engineering 
service 
can provide, concerns training of 
personnel. In addition to the usual 
the 


insurance engineer should assist in 


safety posters and literature, 


IN CONSTRUCTION 


INDUSTRY 


its type in the world 


finest of 
the ot More 


than indoctrination in safety funda 


training supervisors. 
mentals, such training involves an 
understanding by the supervisors 
of their 


operations as 


responsibility for safe 
a part of their job 
\n appreciation of these responsi 
bilities, plus instruction in the me 
chanics of accident 
tool for 


ance, goes far toward realization of 


investigation 


as a improved perform 
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insured and 


through 


the common goal of 


insurer—making money 
saving money. 
Certainly not all the services to 
be sought by an insurance buye: 
from the engineering departments 
of insurance companies have been 
forth. out of the 


set However, 


“Look, Mac 


oa 
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powerful needs set forth above, 
challenging climate is created with- 
in which the insurance engineering 
department can perform a_ vital 
function in a fascinating business. 
The satisfaction of these needs is, 
after all, what clients want from 
the insurance company’s employees. 
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UTOMOBILE PuysicAL Damace: The rising trend in claim costs for 
A automobile physical damage is not expected to be checked this year, 
due to the continuing increase in automobile repair costs. 

According to recognized automobile repair manuals, the major portion 
of the rise is accounted for by parts costs, which indicate an over-all in 
crease of 8% from 1958 to 1959 for one of the “low-priced” three cars. 

The following is a tabulation of a typical collision damage (each model 
a four-door sedan, V-8, with automatic transmission), with a breakdown 
of estimated repair costs for selected items, showing the dollar increases 
from 1958 to the expected 1959 levels. 

Typical Front Corner 

and Side Swipe Buick Chevrolet Ford 

Collision Damage 1958 1959 1958 1959 1958 1959 

Fender & Apron $113 $119 $80 §6$83 $66 $75 

Windshield and 

Side Moulding 103 160 96 157 99 116 

Body Center 

Pillar 7] 75 78 45 50 
Trunk Lid 97 106 90 80 81 


rATE TAXES ON INSURANCE COMPANIES: A ten-year increase of 116% 
S was recorded (1947-1956) in the dollar amount of taxes collected by 
the states from insurance companies, agents and brokers. 

This represents a rise from $208 million in 1947 to $451 million in 1956. 
New York State led the nation in 1956, with a tax bill of $52 million. 
California ranked second, with “insurance” tax returns of $48 million. 

Of the more than $451 million collected in total insurance taxes and 
fees in 1956 by the states, nearly $19 million (or 4.13%) was allocated for 


operation of state insurance departments. 
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Liability of Dog Owner—A woman, while a house guest in her brother’s home, 
was injured when the family cocker spaniel bolted out of the basement where 
he was usually kept, tripped her and caused her to fall. She sued her brother 
ind sister-in-law for damages, claiming that they were negligent in not taking 
idequate precautions to protect her from a dog which they knew became ex 
citable when strangers were around. The court dismissed her case before a trial 
was held, and she appealed. The appellate court ruled that the question of 
whether the defendants had been negligent should go to a jury, reversed the judg- 
ment of dismissal and ordered the case to proceed to trial. (Northon v. Schultz 
California 1955) 279 p. 2d. 108 
A 7 y 
Liability of Moterboat Operator—The owner of a summer home sued the 
owner of an outboard motorboat for damages to his pier which occurred 
when the boat owner ran his boat into the pier. The owner of the pier 
claimed that the boat owner was negligent in that, on the night of the 
iccident, he was operating the boat without lights and at excessive speed 
The boat owner blamed the pier owner, maintaining that the pier extended 
too far out into the river and blocked navigation. The court rendered judg- 
ment in favor of the pier owner for $300.54. The judgment was affirmed on 
ippeal. Bond v. Wojahn ( Wisconsin 1955) 69 N.W. 2d. 258.) 
. £ & 
Liability of Storekeeper—As a woman shopper was leaving a department store, 
she slipped and fell on the wet and slippery terrazzo floor of the vestibule and 
njured herself. She sued the store for damages for the injuries and recovered a 
judgment after the jury returned a verdict in her favor. The store owners 
ippealed but the appellate court affirmed the judgment, holding that the jury 
was warranted in finding the store negligent in failing to construct its entrance- 
way of a non-slip material and in failing to place a rubber mat in the slippery 
entrance-way, when it knew of its dangerous condition when wet. (Wakefield 


v. Levin (Vermont 1955) 110 A. 2d. 712.) 
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SIXTY JOHN STREET 
NEW YORK 38,N Y 


CAN YOU SPARE TEN MINUTES? 





The Casualty & Surety Journal—established in 
1940—is now in its twentieth year. Its purpose, 
in the beginning, was to tell you about the 
casualty and surety business and the work of the 
Association. More recently the Journal was 
expanded to cover all segments of the capital 
stock insurance industry. In addition, its aim has 
been to help producers sell more insurance and 
further the growth of the insurance business. 

We now need your assistance in determining how 
well we have been serving you and meeting your 
needs for helpful ideas and information. We want 
to know what you think of the Journal and we are 
taking this means, by a questionnaire on the 
following three pages, of asking you a series of 
questions. 

The list of questions on pages 32 and 33 require 
only a simple checking in the appropriate spaces 
provided. We hope that you will take a few minutes 
to check your answers and give us any advice or 
criticism in the space provided on page 34. Then 
place the questionnaire—unsigned—in the mail on 
or before April 15, 1959 addressed to: SURVEY, 

The Casualty & Surety Journal, 60 John Street, 
New York 38. 
Many thanks for your help and cooperation! 


Most sincerely, 
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(Please type or write legibly) 
26. What type of material or subjects would you especially like to see 


in Journal? 


27. What is your opinion of the Journal? Please open up and be perfectly 


frank 


SNAP OUT CENTER SECTION, FILL OUT AND MAIL ON OR 
BEFORE APRIL 15. 1959 to “SURVEY,” CASUALTY AND SURETY 
JOURNAL, 60 John St., New York 38, N. Y.) 














This author contends that the confusion created by 
traffic fatality rates, which are false indicators of the 
true accident picture, react adversely when the industry 
seeks approval of state rate filings and his reasons for 
this belief are clearly shown in the following pages 











Which Rate Problem? 


NEW RATE battle is shaping up 
A for the automobile liability 
insurance companies—as well as for 
the underwriters on physical dam- 
age. 

Strangely enough, this conflict is 
a clash between a rate which pur- 
ports to show improvement in the 
traffic accident situation and rates 
which reflect the actual highway 
accident trend. When companies 
doing business in a particular state 
file for a rate increase and the fil 
ing is followed, in a few days, by 
public announcement that the traf- 
fic fatality rate for the state is the 
lowest in history, the conclusion of 
the public is inevitable — those 


“monsters,” the insurance compa- 


nies, have conjured up a set of 
figures to justify higher automobile 
liability premiums. 

Perhaps we should have seen 
these battle-lines forming long be 
fore there was an actual encounter. 
The stock casualty companies have 


consistently taken the position that 


By PAUL H. BLAISDELL 


the traffic fatality rate is not an 


adequate index of success or fail- 


ure, progress or regression in the 
highway safety program. Three 
facts were recognized: 
the enigma in the traffic fatal- 
itv rate, that as long as traffic 
volumes rise fast enough, the 
rate can go down even though 
the number of traffic deaths goes 
up; 
the need for an index based on 
total traffic casualties—the num- 
ber of deaths, the number of in- 
juries and the number of traffic 
accidents; 
the inadequacy of the accident 
records systems of many states 
and most municipalities, making 
t total traffic casualty picture an 
impossibility, nationally and in 
about half the states. 
The recent proclamation that the 
1958 national traffic fatality rate 
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reached a new, all-time “low” is no 
help to the casualty insurance in- 
dustry in those states with rate 
cases now pending. Nor does it 
climate for the 


offer a favorable 


inevitable new rate filings in the 
months ahead. 

Do we have the weapons with 
which to combat this newly promi- 
nent adverse factor in our effort to 
provide insurance protection at a 
fair return? The stress placed on 
the traffic fatality rate by safety 











Paul H. Blaisdell 


THE AUTHOR: 


March 


organizations cannot fail to be con- 
sidered in both regulatory analysis 
of the rate structure and in public 
opinion as to the reasonableness of 
what we propose. We're “loaded” 
with authentic figures on claims 
frequency and claims averages. To 
the actuarial mind—to the profes- 
sional scrutiny of a state insurance 
commission—these figures may be 
very impressive. Does the public 
believe them? Probably not! 

We are in approximately the 
same situation as the commuter 
railroads, with their contention that 
they're losing money and must have 
tax abatement to survive. The com- 
muter passenger who can’t find a 
seat on the ancient, dusty, dimly- 
lit coach won't that 


just accept 


premise. Nor will the automobile 


owner, who has had nothing but 
premium increases in the past sev- 
eral years and has just suffered an 
other cost jolt because his teen-age 
son has started to drive the family 
car, willingly accept insurance com- 
pany figures to justify a request 
for even higher rates. Particularly, 
he won't accept them if he happens 
to have a “clean” accident record. 

Our weapons, then, may not be 


Mr. Blaisdell is director of the traffic safety division, Accident Prevention Department, 
Association of Casualty and Surety Companies. He is the executive secretary of the 
Association of State and Provincial Safety Coordinators. Member of National 


Council, Boy Scouts of America. 
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WHICH RATE PROBLEM? 


We are losing ground in the battle for survival on the streets and highways 


as potent as we wish them to be. 
In a space-age we need space-mis- 
siles, not home-made rockets! 

Far more convincing in our re- 
lationships with the public are the 
official 


facts disclosed in 


accident records of a state or a 
municipality. No insurance com- 
pany produced these—they are the 
legal tabulation of traffic accidents, 


traffic injuries and traffic deaths, 


compiled by public officials. Let's 


take a look at what such records 
show, to offset the half-truth of the 
traffic fatality rate as a measuring 


traffic 


stick of where we stand in traffic 
accident experience. 

We have recently completed a 
study of fifteen states with relatively 
complete accident records dating 
back over a period of years. Their 
geographic distribution is almost 
Atlantic 
and the Pacific, the Canadian and 


perfect—they touch the 
the Mexican borders, with a gener- 
ous mid-America 
They include the most populous 


representation. 


and some of the least populous 
states. They include states with 
some of the highest motor vehicle 
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registrations and some of the low- 
est. There are states predominently 
predominently rural. 


urban and 


There are “vacation” states and 
“corridor” states. We are satisfied 
that the experience in these fifteen 
states, involving millions of traffic 
accidents and hundreds of thou- 
sands of traffic injuries, would be 
repeated if the same information 
were available from all the remain- 
ing states. We are certain that these 
figures are a better indication of 
highway safety trends than fatali- 
ties alone, which comprise, per- 
haps, four-tenths of one percent 
(.004) 


the nation in a year. Here is what 


of the traffic incidents in 


we found in the eleven year span 
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from 1947 through 1957: 


traffic deaths increased 2 


3 
percent 
... traffic accidents increased 68 


percent 


.. . traffic injuries increased 115 
percent. 
Of course there have been variables 
the 


property damage base for the re- 


in these states—changes in 
porting of accidents, for example 
but such variables occur through- 
out the nation and would be a rela 
full 
available for every state. 
Within individual] states of 


tive constant if facts were 

the 
study the trend is even more pro 
nounced, as shown in the following 


table: 


TREND—1947 THRU 1957 


Traffic 
Fatality Rate 
rate of 


State 


decrease 
ARIZONA 2.0 
CONNECTICUT 1.1] 
DELAWARE 2.8 
FLORIDA 1.9 
Iowa 


~ 
~~ 


KANSAS 
MICHIGAN 

New HAmMpsuinri 
New York 


to to OS te 


NortTH CAROLINA 
Nortu Dakora 
OKLAHOMA 
TEXAS 

UTAH 

WISCONSIN 


G0 Go Go mG ly 


— woho- 


_—~ = 
>» 


percent of 
increase 


Traffic 
Deaths 


Trafhc 


Injuries 


Total T raffu 
Accidents 
percent of percent of 


increase increase 


SOF 191% 260% 
28 70 27 
27 62 


39 412 


153 
8§32 


0.5 increase 2! SS 84 


126 ISS 
9 37 39 
8% decrease 52 79 
14 126 50 
29 195 
2] 120 
38 114 
27 106 
19 34 
17 191 
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Che reaction to this list will vary 
with each individual. Some will be 
intensely angry because of the 
showing of “their” state—and we 
must remind them that this is the 
official record, Others will be satis- 
fied with the proof of a trend they 
anticipated but could not measure. 
On the facts of this study we make 
three observations: 

First, the contention of the casu- 
alty that a 


rising experience 


insurance 
trathc 
justifies rate increases is well found- 


companies 


accident 


ed in official records. The case can 
be proved, in many states, almost 
without reference to insurance com- 
pany statistics. 

Second, the post-War Horse- 
power race, though now soft-ped- 
aled, has helped magnify the “hur- 
ry” psychology of drivers to the 
point where increasing highway 
speeds have increased both the fre- 
quency and the severity of traffic 
traffic 
this conclusion we concede the ar- 
that 


engineering ratio between potential 


accidents and injuries. In 


gument there is not a fixed 
vehicle speed increase and _ horse- 
power increase. 

Third, far from moving ahead, 
we are still losing ground in the 
streets 


battle for survival on the 


rs 


WHICH RATE 


PROBLEM? 


and highways, and if it were not 
for the 
ence, we'd have an even more sor 
ry spectacle than that which actual 


advances of medical sci- 


ly exists. 

All of this only underlines one 
fact—our highway safety problem 
is in the mind of man. The ultimate 
choice between safety and slaugh- 
ter lies in strict determination of 
who may drive and who may con 
tinue to drive, That determination 
is no mere question of who can see 
and hear or who can start, stee 
and stop an automobile. Basic in- 
telligence, mental and emotional 
stability, attitude toward responsi- 
bility and physical condition make 
up the basis for the driving privi- 
lege. Until we stand up 
ly to the 


control, much of our safety effort 


square- 
need for strict driver 
is wasted. 

We can “package” the driver 
and passenger against injury if and 
when an accident occurs; we can 
build safer cars and safer high- 
ways; we can struggle to reduce 
repair costs of both men and ma- 
chines. But the only sure way to 
traffic toll insur- 
is to reduce traffic ac 


lower the and 


ance rates 


cidents. All 
accident reduction is cure! 


else is panacea—only 


lemperamental: Easy glum, easy glow. 


The Rec ord 





PAUL BERRY AGENCY 
FIRE - AUTO - MARINE INSURANCE 
302 MANHATTAN BUILDING 
MUSKOGEE, OKLAHOMA 


January 31, 1959 


Editor 
The Casualty & Surety Journal 


“Yes, it can be done” 


Dear Sir: 

If the direct writers continue their gigantic growth, which they 
probably will, then the day is close by when the stockholders of the 
stock companies are going to demand that this competition be licked. 
The stockholders have invested their money in first class companies 
to make a profit. If the old line stock companies, one by one, drop to a 
second rate position, the stockholders are going to start howling for 
management to take action. 

The situation in our agency is probably typical of thousands of one 
and two man agencies in the $125,000 premium class. Our only source 
of income is insurance. Our gross income compares favorably with 
the national average, but our expenses are such that we are beginning 
to worry more and more about how we are going to keep out of the red. 
Needless to say, if the agencies in our class start folding, or place the 
selling of insurance in the position of only a side line, this will only 
add more trouble to management's effort to build the company and 
to make a profit. 

The direct writers probably insure eighty to ninety percent of the 
private passenger cars in our city, population of 40,000. If all of an 
individual's neighbors are insured with a direct writer company, we 
have found it to be a waste of time to solicit auto business, except 
fleets. The stock company rates are too high. 

The direct writers and mutuals are making it more and more difficult 
to solicit all types of fire and casualty business. The selling point, 

“We give better service,” is simply not true. The direct writer agents 
in our city and their adjusters are among the highest caliber men in the 
insurance business here. In fact, as a whole they work harder and 
give more personal attention to their customers than many of the 


stock agents give. 
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This competition, and inflation, places this problem before us. 

How can we increase our income enough to keep ahead of rising 
expenses and the strong possibility of lowered commissions? The best 
answer is for us to stay out on the street and sell, sell, sell. If our detail 
work could be eliminated, we could do this. The detail work is 
tremendous: preparing renewals, accounting, billing, collecting, etc. 

An extra full-time employee would solve this problem. However, 
we would need an above average person to take care of this detail 
work we (the agent) now does. But we are not in a position to do this. 
It would be too expensive, it would take too long to train an 
additional employee, and then we haven't a guarantee the additional 
employee would remain with us year after year. 

The only solution is to ELIMINATE the detail work now done 
by the agent. The only detail work the agent should be required is the 
writing of an application for the policy and the detail necessary to 
service the policy after it is in force. Life insurance agents use this 
system, so why can’t fire and casualty agents? 

Our greatest loss of business is upon the expiration date of a policy. 
Why not eliminate the expiration date? 

Our biggest pain is the collection of slow paying accounts. Why not 
eliminate slow paying accounts. No money—no insurance, Or, for the 
many fine customers who have difficulty paying, let them pay for 
the policy quarterly, monthly, and so forth for an additional charge. 
Let their policy continue as long as the payments are made on time. 
Then, automatic cancellation if a payment is not made. 

The insurance buying public is interested in buying protection 
not an insurance policy. I’m positive that thousands of direct writer 
customers haven't received anything from the company they are insured 


with except a bill for many, many years. It is also true that the direct 
writer customer that purchased his policy twenty years ago, has the 
same protection as the new direct customer who purchased his policy 
today. Yet year after year, the stock companies individually type, 
bill, mail or deliver new policies to the insured. What a tremendous 


waste of time and money! 

This has been a long introduction to ask, “Why, why, why Mr. 
Company Executive can’t you give the customer what he wants, 
Protection, without sending him a new policy year after year?” 

Why can’t the good stock company agents have a direct company- 
billed, continuous policy? 
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The stock agent that is on his toes, represents good companies, 
has a good agency, and has good contact with his customers will never 
have to worry about the company stealing his business. After all, 
that is what a legal contract is for. It would be a simple step to take 
to eliminate the agent's fear of direct billing. A legal contract can 
be arranged to guarantee the agent the ownership of the business 
produced, 

The success of the direct writer has proven that the public will 
accept direct billing and the continuous type policy. 

Why not write all insurance policies on this basis. Yes, it can be 
done! We have some compensation and liability policies that seem to 
be as thick as a dictionary. But, why in thunder should it be necessary 
to send the insured a new basic policy each year? The customer 
wants protection. Not another new policy. Wouldn't an IBM punch 
card type bill get the job done? The customer would still have th« 
protection he needs, the company would collect the money by the 
renewal date (now its usually two months after the renewal date before 
the company gets their money), the agent would be free of the detail 
work, and collection work, and the agent would still get his commission. 

The direct-billed, continuous type policy is the answer to most 
of today’s problems. It is quite obvious that the companies that use 
this system are getting the bulk of the business, especially the new 
business. Too many stock agencies are only increasing their viloume 
because of inflation and for no other reason. Isn’t this enough proof 
that the time has arrived for the stock companies to make this change? 

Possibly more meetings such as North America has at Disneyland 
would solve our problems. The top executives need to sit down and 
meet with the top producers (agencies) of their companies . . . including 
representatives of the thousands of one and two man agencies. We 
are the boys who are really feeling the attack of the direct writers. 


Sincerely, 


s/ Paul Berry, Jr. 
Paul Berry, Jr. 





@ The Farmers Personal Comprehensive Liability 


policy is comparatively new, having been intro- 


duced in 


1948, and now ten years later the 


author reviews the developments and improve- 


ments that have been made in the interim to 


provide protection for today’s complex farming 


CPL for the Farmer 


N January 1948 the National Bu- 
I reau of Casualty Underwriters 
announced a standard Farmers 
Comprehensive Personal Liability 
(FC) policy. The purpose of this 
article is first to outline the cover 
ages afforded and secondly to trace 
the developments which have oc 
curred in the past 11 years. 

A farmer needs Comprehensive 
Personal Liability (CP) 
the same as everyone else. He is not 
eligible for the standard CP policy 
as the operation of a farm is specifi 
cally excluded from the coverage 


coverage 


of that contract. 

Prior to the National 
Bureau launched their FC program, 
there were a number of policies 


time the 


available generally written by local 
companies in restricted areas. How- 
ever, there was no standardization 
of coverage and there was not a 
tremendously wide market for the 
insurance which the Bureau com 
panies felt the situation warranted. 

The CP policy was used as a base 


By HENRY RANDALL 


for developing an FC contract. This 


contract was molded so as to in- 
clude in addition to Comprehensive 
Personal Liability insurance normal 
farming activities. The policy auto- 
matically covers all farms and resi- 
dences maintained by the named 
insured or his spouse. 

FC policies are written to include 
coverage for: 

1. All 
named 
maintains a farm or residence. 

2. All elevators, inclinators or 


escalators at premises where the 


premises where the 


insured or his spouse 


insured or his spouse 


named 
maintain a farm residence. 

3. All residence employees of 
the named insured or his spouse 
except where such domestic serv- 
ants are covered by a Compen 
sation policy or come under the 
provisions of a Workmen's Com- 


pensation Law. 
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Iwo « xposures are now covered 


by the policy but may excluded. 
These are custom farming and 
farms. 


Custom Farming. The FC policy 


rented 


was extended to include custom 


farming basically in February of 
1958. Prior to this time it was felt 
that the premium charged for FC 
coverage was insufficient to cover 
the hazards involving the use of 
farm machinery and farm equip- 
ment under contract. Therefore, 
until the change was made in 1958, 
this exposure was specifically ex 
cluded with an opportunity pro 


vided for “buy-back.” 
Custom FARMING 


With this change in procedure 
many farmers engaged in custom 
farming to a very limited degree do 
not have to pay an additional pre- 
mium for custom farming opera 
tions. 

Certain farmers are engaged ex 
tensively in custom farming work. 
As such operations are an impor- 
tant part of the farmer’s exposure, 
a charge is necessary. However, 
where custom farming is a major 
operation, it may be specifically ex 
cluded if the farmer does not want 
to pay the additional premium re 
quired for the coverage. 

Rented Farms. The FC policy 
was extended to cover rented farms 
basically in March of 1957. The 


policvholder has the option of 
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taking this coverage with the proper 
charge for farm buildings and acre 
age or he can have the coverage 
excluded. 

This change makes the policy 
more truly comprehensive as the 
farmer has the coverage unless he 
takes positive action to exclude it. 
Prior to March of 1957, 


rented out a part of his farm, he 


it a tarme1 


had no coverage unless he notified 
his carrier and had the policy ex 
tended. 

There is still a problem in con 
nection with the premium to be 
charged. It would seem like a rea- 
sonable interpretation to construe 
the policy as providing coverage 
without charge if the land is rented 
out for a few days but if the land 
is rented out for an entire growing 
season, or a substantial part there- 
of, normally a premium charge 
should be made. 

Animal 
lision coverage provides payment 


Collision. Animal col- 
for loss by death of any cattle, 
horse or hybrid thereof, hog, sheep 
or goat owned by an insured caused 


by collision between such animal 


and any vehicle not owned or oper- 
ated by an insured or any employee 
thereof while such animal is within 
a public highway and is not being 
transported. The basic limit for this 
coverage is equal to the market 
value of the animal at the time of 
loss but not to exceed $300 per 
animal. 
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Originally such was 
available for a nominal charge of 


$1 which was not considered suffi- 


coverage 


cient. For a time a variable charge 
was made depending upon the 
number of cattle owned by the in- 
sured. This was found too impracti 
cal to administer so finally a charge 
of $5 was decided upon regardless 
of the number of cattle involved. 
This charge is still considered in- 
adequate in many areas, especially 
in open range country. 

Animal Collision was 
broadened in March of 1957 to in- 
with any 


coverage 


clude collision type of 


vehicle. Previously the insurance 
afforded applied only to collision 
with a motor vehicle. The limit of 
$300 $200 
present day values. 

Liability. In 


where farm labor is not under the 


instead of recognizes 


Employers states 
provision of the Workmen’s Com 
pensation Act, it is permissible to 
write Emplovers Liability coverage. 

The 


Tenants’ 


Owners’, Landlords’ and 


Manual 


employee as one whose duties are 


defines a farm 
in connection with the ownership, 
maintenance or use of the premises, 
etc. There are occasions involving 
share tenant 


croppers, partners, 


farmers, etc., when very careful 


investigation is necessary to deter 
mine if the foregoing definition 
applies. 

For the purpose of determining 


the appropriate premium charges, 
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an improvement has been made in 
the O.L.&T. Manual by including 
an Employers Liability section in 
the FC portion. 

Legal Liability (for fire, explo- 
sion, smoke and smudge damage). 
Chis coverage applies to injury to 
or destruction of, including loss of 
use of, the premises or house fur- 
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nishings used by, rented to or in 
the care, custody or control of the 
Insured, if such injury or destruc 
tion arises out of (a) fire, (b) ex 


plosion or (c) smoke or smudge 


caused by sudden, unusual and 
faulty operation of any heating ot 
cooking unit. 

Watercraft. The policy at present 
basically includes all watercraft ex 
cept boats powered by inboard 
motors of more than 50 hp. and 
sailboats (with or without auxiliary 
power) 26 feet or more in length. 
Coverage for private passenget 
watercraft which is basically ex- 
be provided for an 


cluded may 


ulditional premium. 
SourCcE OF CONCERN 


In view of the great increase in 
horsepower now available in out 
board motors coverage for water- 
craft has become a source of great 
concern. Studies are now being 
made of this particular feature. 

Physical Property 


Coverage. This coverage may be 


Damage _ to 


provided for in connection with FC 
insurance the same as for CP. It 
provides protection at moderate 
limits for damage to certain prop 
‘ty of others by an insured re 
gardless of liability. 

It eliminates to a large extent the 
possibility of controversy between 
an insured and his insurance car 
rier when damage was caused by a 


child, whether intentional or not. 


March 


The unqualified word “insured” 


includes (a) named insured and 


(b) if residents of his household. 


his spouse, the relatives of either, 


and any other person under the age 
of 21, in the care of an insured, and 
also includes (1) with respect to 
animals and watercraft owned by 
an insured, any person or organiza 
tion legally responsible therefor, 
and (2) with respect to farm trac 
tors and trailers and self-propelled 
or motor or animal drawn farm im 
plements, any employees of an in 
sured while engaged in the employ- 
ment of the insured. 

The Farmers Comprehensive Per 
sonal Liability program is appli 
cable to all types of farms except: 
(a) farms where the principal pm 
pose of the farm is to supply com- 
modities for manufacturing or proc 
essing by the insured for sale to 
others, such as creameries and 
dairies (but not dairy farms), farms 
operating freezing or dehydrating 
plants, and poultry factories (estab- 
lishments where a great many birds 
are kept in multiple story buildings 
on small plots of land; (b) Farms 
whose principal business is raising 
and using horses for racing pur- 
poses; (c) Incorporated farms. 

The 


processing does not apply to the 


restriction with respect to 
slaughtering or dressing of livestock 
or to such operations as the bunch- 
ing of vegetables or crating of ber- 


ries, 
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Certain farmers are engaged extensively in custom farming work 


with 


The 


incorporated farms does not apply 


restriction respect to 
with respect to corporations which 
Owns or lease the premises prov ided 
the corporation is financially con- 
trolled by the named insured or by 
the named insured together with 
other individuals within the policy 
definition of insured. 

As many individuals have private 


corporations for the operation of 


property such as farms, the manual 
was broadened in December of 
1952 so that corporations owned by 
the named insured or by the named 
insured and other insured could be 
included as additional interests. 
The basic premium for an F¢ 
policy is based on the total farm 
March of 1957 the 


included in the 


acreage. In 
number of acres 


basic farm charge was increased 
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from 5 to 160. This is a quarter 
section, a unit generally followed 
in large farming areas. It is there- 
fore a more practical unit. 

The premium is determined by 
the exposures existing as of the 
inception date of the policy except 
for the charges applicable to farm 
employees and custom farming 
which is not considered incidental. 


Any 


premium charge should be taken 


other changes affecting the 


into consideration on renewal. 
ACREAGE COMBINED 


Acreage for all locations is com- 
bined and the premium charged on 
total acreage plus a charge for 
each set of farm buildings. There is 
no minimum premium per location. 
In this respect the policy is more 
favorable than an Owners’, Land- 
lords’ and Tenants’ policy because 
under the latter it is necessary to 
charge a minimum premium for 
each farm. 

If the insured operates the farm 
but lives elsewhere the basic FC 
premium should be charged for 
the farm; the residence maintained 
by the insured should be specifical 
ly charged for as an additional 
dwelling. 

Many questions have arisen con 
cerning the writing of partnerships. 
They are sufficiently complicated 
to justify quoting from an article 
in the May 1951 


SURETY JOURNAL. 


CASUALTY AND 
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March 


“The name of the insured in Item 
1 of the Declarations should be 
that of the partnership—that is, the 
names of all partners active and 
inactive should be listed plus any 
trade names that may be involved. 
Inasmuch as this is a separate legal 
entity from any of the individual 
partners care should be taken to 
obtain exact details if there is any 
question as to whether an actual 
partnership is involved. 

“The Personal Liability coverage 
for the partners may be provided 
in one of several ways. If all of the 
partners are related and residing 
only one 


same household 


in the ( 
basic charge for Personal Liability 


will be necessary since this charge 
contemplates coverage for the en- 
tire household. If the partners are 
all members of one household at 
the farm but not related the same 
general procedure is followed; ex- 
cept that for each non-relative the 
charge is the manual for a non- 
relative member of the named in- 
sured’s household. If the household 
is composed of only two members 
not related to one another, the basic 
charge for Personal Liability takes 
care of coverage for one of them 
and the charge for the non-relative 
takes care of the coverage for the 
other. 

“The following rating basis ap- 
plies when partners live in distinct- 
ly separate households either in two- 
family houses where each family 
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lives as a separate entity or where 
there are homes existing at different 
locations. 

“For underwriting 
coverage should always be provided 
for each active partner (and fami- 
ly) actually living at the farm even 
though more than one household 
is involved. When computing the 
premium the basic rate for Personal 
Liability (increased for higher lim- 
its if desired) should be charged 
for each member of the partner- 
ship; the acreage charge is made 
only this 
common to all partners. 

“Where 
partners live at a different location 
it is not necessary to provide Per- 


reasons FC 


once since exposure is 


one or more inactive 


sonal Liability coverage for the in- 
active partners. In such case full 
coverage is afforded the individual 
for his liability as a partner in the 
basic charge. The Broad Personal 
Liability coverage being afforded 
to other partners is not in this case 
extended to the inactive partners. 
If, however, such an inactive part- 
ner does desire personal liability 
coverage this may be provided if 
the premium is charged at the rate 
for a separate CP policy. In such 
cases care should be taken to obtain 
the premium for any additional ex- 
posures which are automatically 
covered when separate Comprehen- 
sive Personal Liability policies are 
issued, such as domestic employees. 
It should be 


understood in such 
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cases that domestic employees are 
covered automatically only when 
away from the farm. All employees 
at the farm even though engaged 
in domestic duties are considered 
farm employees and excluded from 
the basic coverage provided by the 
FC policy.” 

The farm manager may be in- 
cluded with respect to his activities 
as such without charge. If coverage 
is desired for Personal Liability of 
the manager and his family, or if he 
is a partner, it is necessary to set 
up proper charges. 

The FC policy does not cover 
business other than farming and 
roadside stands maintained princi- 
pally for the sale of the insured’s 
produce. 

If coverage for business activities 
other than farming is required, it 
may be arranged for at an addition- 
al premium charge. 

In March of 1957 an 
change in the definition of premises 


editorial 


was made to more clearly indicate 
the intended coverage. The policy 
originally stated “the word premises 


means all premises where the named 


insured or his spouse maintains a 


farm or residence etc. 

It now reads “the word premises 
means all premises which the named 
insured or his spouse own, rents o1 
operates as a farm, or maintains as 
a residence.” 

This more clearly indicates that 


the farm does not have to be actu- 
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ally operated by the insured. 

As this 
written in 
policies it is advisable to permit the 


coverage may now be 


conjunction with Fire 
writing of FC insurance for a five 
The 


were changed in November 1954 


vear policy term also. rules 


to accomplish this. 
The 


those of the Comprehensive Per- 


exclusions are essentially 
sonal Liability policy. It does not 
seem necessary to discuss them in 
detail as they are generally quite 
well known. Some additional ex- 
clusions have been added through 
the vears to coincide with basic ex 
clusions adopted for all forms of 
General Liability insurance. These 


risk, 


and occupational disease. 


include war nuclear energy 

An interesting change has been 
made in the Automobile exclusion. 
This exclusion never applied pre 
viously to operations of independent 
contractors. At the present time 
there is no coverage provided for 
the operation of automobiles owned 


or hired by the insured. 


es 
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The reason for this is that under 
the previous complete exception 
for independent contractors if an 
insured had his automobile deliv 
ered at some distance such as hav- 
ing a garage arrange to drive it 
the north to Florida, there 
was complete Automobile coverage 
for the over-the-road hazard—obvi- 


trom 


ously not intended. 

With the development of spray 
ing and dusting from aircraft and 
ground rigs several modifications 
were made in the Property Damage 
dusting and 
After 
exclusions of 
both 


from the air and the ground it was 


exclusion regarding 


spraying operations. several 
variations involving 
insecticides and_ herbicides 
ultimately decided to limit the ex 
clusion to the application of herbi 
cides from aircraft. 

After eleven years of use it can 
be categorically stated that the pol- 
icv has proved its usefulness and 
through development with the times 
is more attractive today than when 


it was first prepared. 


Just a reminder to fill out and mail the Ques 


tionnaire on pages 31- 


SURVEY 


34 to 


The Casualty and Surety Journal 


60 John Street 


New York 38, New York 





@ This agent-author uses fantasy to point up 
some of the troubles now present in the industry 


and suggest some possible solutions to both com- 


pany and agency ranks that might help ease 


tensions and create better 


both sides 


understanding on 


Awaken, Tom Winkle! 


N THE YEAR 1859 in a small city 
I nestled at the foot of the Cat- 
skill Mountains there lived an in- 
surance agent by the name of Tom 
Winkle. Tom was a good insurance 
agent; he provided for his family in 
a better than average fashion, he 
saw his policyholders to tell them 
about new coverages, he respected 
his fellow agents and valued their 
favorable opinion. Tom worked hard 
six days a week, supported his 


church on Sundays, took an active 


part in community affairs; all in all 


he was an asset to his community 
and a credit to the insurance busi- 
ness. 

Some years earlier a_ favorite 
older cousin of Tom’s had hiked 
into the Catskill Mountains and had 
not returned, so Tom had developed 
the habit of vacationing there be- 
cause he believe his 


cousin had died. On one such vaca- 


could not 


tion, Tom came to a valley in which 
a number of small men were bow]- 


ing and—well you know the rest, 
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By WILLIAM L. GALLOGLY 
Tom had found his cousin Rip. Un- 
fortunately, Tom became thirsty so 
he too lay down for a one hundred 
year nap. 

Tom awakened in 1959 and wan- 
dered down the mountain to return 
to the small city where he had lived 
on that fateful day when he drank 
from the mug the small men offered 
to him. 

You can picture the consternation 
that gripped Tom’s soul as he saw 
gleaming, chromium-covered mon- 
sters hurtling down the roads: he 
muttered “witchcraft” as he viewed 
television and listened to his first 
the the 


hurry and scurry of large numbers 


radio: tremendous noise, 
of people pushing their way on 
endless errands, the sound of air- 
craft roaring overhead so frightened 
Tom that he fell to his knees to 
pray for his very life. As he arose, 
he saw a sign which read “Winkle 
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Insurance Agency” and Tom, real- 
izing his had 
swered, hurried to the doors, opened 


prayers been an- 
them and stepped into—sanctuary. 
Here at last, 


removed from the maddening noises 


Tom found himself 
of the outside world and his eyes 
lighted with pleasure as he saw the 
agent, seated at his desk, calmly 
reading some papers as Tom had 
done some one hundred years ago. 
Imagine his delight to discover Tom 
Winkle III was seated behind the 
desk: that here was his own flesh 


and blood, his grandson. 
LitTLeE CHANGE 


Tom listened in awe as his grand- 
son described the wonders of the 
world that 
that day when he began his long 


had developed since 


was delighted to learn 


he had 


sleep; he 


that the “monsters” seen 


were everywhere and that he had 


not fallen into some peculiar in- 
ferno which had sprung up in the 
place he had loved and known. 

As the day progressed Tom was 
delighted to learn that even though 
the rest of the world had become 
mechanized the insurance business, 
as he had known it, was relatively 
unchanged and had not seen those 
terrifving advances which he had 
the 
true there 


sanctuary. 
had been 


witnessed outside 
Oh!! it 
changes; the first Tom noticed was 
the doing 


the work which had always been 


was 


attractive young girls 
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done by men in his day, but after 
Tom became accustomed to it he 
found this a delightful innovation; 
it was true that some of the cover- 
described by his grandson 
were peculiar indeed and in his 
day Tom would not have thought 
they could be considered insurable 
hazards, but his delight knew no 
that 


doing 


bounds when he discovered 


essentially the manner of 
business had not changed Crastical- 
ly since the days when he sat be- 
hind the desk and conducted the 
affairs of the 


that the dailies and applications 


agency. He found 
made their weary rounds from desk 
to desk and were shuffled by in- 
numerable hands until they became 
fraved and illegible; he found that 
the agent had to be concerned over 
accounts receivable grown too large, 
meeting company balances and 
other problems similar to those of 
his day. The agent still sat at his 
desk completing innumerable forms 
and resolving problems that could 
be handled in an equally desirable 
fashion by someone who did not 
have the ability to sell. Yes, even 
the the 
much the same, Tom noticed, as he 
looked at a 1959 calendar display- 


ing a picture of the latest piece of 


pictures on walls were 


fire fighting equipment which had 
the 


same year he had gone to he moun- 


been purchased by his city 


tains for his long sleep. 
Now, of course, this fatuous tale 
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has been told to focus attention on 
the fact that the local agency is 
being conducted in a “horse and 
buggy” manner in the twentieth 
century. And who is to blame for 
this state of affairs? I submit that 
the traditional insurance companies 
and their agents find themselves in 
today’s highly competitive market 
moaning over the fact that the “cap- 
tive agent” is skimming the cream 
off the market, leaving the tradi- 
traditional 
with that has a 
constantly diminishing butter-fat 
content, while all that the tradi- 
tional company and agency do to 


tional company and 


agency business 


meet this problem is to lop off 
branches, not strike at the root of 
the problem. We are so concerned 
about disturbing the status 
that we have lost a large share of 
the most desirable automobile busi- 
ness and next? It 
would seem obvious that the next 
step will be to skim off the desirable 
portion of all personal business and 
the desirable commercial business. 

The companies, with stark horror 


quo 


what will be 


in their eyes, point to their loss ratio 
and offer the cure-all, a commission 
cut to the agent. They reason that 
they can give the insured a small 


cut in premium and retain the de- 
sirable class of business if the agent 
takes a cut in rate of commission. 
This is taking an aspirin when sur- 
gery is indicated; the reduction is 


not great enough to persuade the 
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insurance buyer that he should stay 
with the traditional company but it 
is great enough to disrupt the finan- 
cial picture of the agent who is 
hovering over his dwindling num- 
ber of automobile policyholders like 
a nervous broody hen ona clutch of 
china eggs. 

The agents and the companies 
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and the associations spend many 


advertising dollars attempting to 
persuade John Public that he should 
continue to pay higher premiums to 
support the American Agency Sys 
tem. They offer a small reduction 
in premium to encourage his con 
When 


will we 


tinued support. 


awaken to the fact that John Public 
doesn’t give a tinkers dam whether 


the American Agency System sur- 
vives; that even know 
what the American Agency System 
is; that he is intensely concerned 


he doesn't 


with having his claims paid fully 
while buying his insurance at the 


lowest possible cost. 
Our PROBLEM 


[ submit that our problem is 
COMPETITION 
anything that differentiates our 
capitalist system from socialist and 


and if there is 


communist economies it is competi- 
tion. Let us remember that it was 
competition that made our nation 
and our business great! So, why 
should we fear a new kind of com- 
petition? Rather, let us examine our 
house to see why it is our new com- 
petitors are able to under-sell our 
product. It is ridiculous to assume 
that their astonishing success stems 
from an ability to hire men who 
are more clever at underwriting, 
investment or management; these 
same men by-and-large have re- 
ceived their training in one of the 
traditional companies. I expect to 
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be accused of being an Iconoclast 
but I want to strike out at some of 
our precious “idols” that I am con- 
vinced must disappear from our 
scene. 

First, let us examine the Ameri- 
can Agency System, which is in 
such dire danger from this new 
form of competition, to see what it 
is. The local agent and the tradi- 
tional company insist that the re- 
newals and all business of the agent 
are the property of the agent and 
that any enroachment by the com- 
pany will upset this traditional posi- 
tion. Very well, I do not disagree 
with this point of view entirely, but 
even a superficial examination of 
the American Agency System re 
veals that we have two American 
Systems existing side by 

that the traditional life 
insurance company and life insur- 


Agency 
side and 
ance agent is as jealous of the Amer- 
ican Agency System as the local 
general insurance agent. But, wait 
a minute, if the local general insur- 
ance agent were to be asked to con- 
duct his affairs in the same mannet 
as the local life insurance agent, he 
that the 
System was being de- 


would scream American 
Agency 
stroyed, What then is this curious 
thing that appears to be a wall 
from 


point and very much like a small 


when viewed one vantage 
rope when viewed from another? 
Are we trying to perpetuate some- 


thing that is worthwhile or are we 
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merely resisting change from our 
traditional way of doing business? 
The local life agent has lived with 
his way of doing business and found 
it most satisfactory so perhaps we 
of the traditional local general in- 
surance agency business can con- 
cede some of traditional “rights” 
without jeopardizing our business. 
If the American Agency System is 


in jeopardy and if we are anxious 
to save it, let us at least agree on 
what the American Agency System 


is. 
When we compare the method of 
business operation followed by the 
companies with “captive agents” 
and the method of business used by 
life insurance companies, under the 
American Agency System, we find 
startling similarities. The life insur- 
ance agent collects the first pre- 
mium, in cases with the 
application, and ordinarily doesn't 


many 


concern himself with collection of 
renewal premiums; the agent of the 
“captive agent” company does the 
same. The life insurance agent ob- 
tains a signed application; the agent 
of the 
does the same. The life insurance 
agent devotes a very small part of 
his time to completeing forms and 


“captive agent” company 


keeping an elaborate system of rec- 
ords up-to-date; the agent of the 
“captive agent” company does the 
same. Because the life 
companies are on a direct billing 
basis. most of them have mecha- 


insurance 
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nized their home office billing sys- 
tems; most of the companies who 
have “captive agents” do the same. 
The greatest departure from simi- 
larity is that the life insurance agent 
has all these advantages and also 
is the owner of his business when 
he has sold a qualifying volume. 

Numerous examples of the same 
nature could be shown but such a 
recitation would be pointless since 
in essence all we are saying is that 
much routine, time consuming hand 
work performed by the local agent 
in a “horse and buggy” manner be- 
cause of economies inherent in his 
volume, has been accumulated in 
the home office where the large 
volume makes it economically 
sound for the insurance company to 
use twentieth century methods. The 
desirable immediate effect on the 
agent is that he has time on his 
hands and can return to that pur- 
suit for which he is best qualified, 
i.e., devoting his time to selling. If 
an agent had a lower commission 
and at the same time reduced over- 
head and more time to sell, can we 
doubt 


money? 


that he would make more 
Now, of course, I am aware that 


these remarks will prompt anger 
and high dudgeon in the ranks of 
local agents and traditional com- 
panies who do not want to see their 
traditional method of doing business 
disturbed. I ask such individuals not 


to write to me, please,—I am too 
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busy making out forms to answer 
any letters. 

I object to a plan that forces me 
to take a reduced commission on a 
reduced premium without offering 
any compensatory offset other than 
that I will be able to retain some 
of the business which I would other- 
lose to “captive agents.” To 
of thinking this is utter 


nonsense! As I have suggested, the 


wise 
my way 
reduction is not great enough to 
induce John Public to keep his busi- 
ness with me when he can get as 
good service and coverage at a 
considerably lower premium from a 
“captive agent.” By the same token, 
I object to agents uniting to make 
formal protest against a commission 
cut while their automobile business 
is dribbling down the drain, Note 
that these same agents are engaged 
in converting their individual and 


commercial accounts to the latest 


package form as quickly as possible 


and wait until the captive-agent- 


companies pull the plug on that 
one! However, I welcome a plan 
that requires me to take a commis- 
sion reduction and at the same time 
offers compensation in the form of 
reduced operating overhead, more 
time to sell, and a premium that is 
truly competitive. As an industry, 
we are the most wasteful industry 
in the United States and it is high 
time we streamlined from top to 
bottom to place ourselves in a posi- 


tion where we can compete, with- 
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out sacrificing quality, by the simple 
expedient of eliminating our numer- 
ous wasteful procedures. It is time 
to awaken, Tom Winkle—it is later 
than you think! 

I do not believe the problems of 
our industry are easily resolved nor 
do I think solution can come over- 
night. Many questions must be set- 
tled; acceptance by the companies 
and the local agent, acceptance of 
the need for large company capital 
expenditures, tax structure of the 
companies and many other prob- 
Not the the 
granting of coverage to sub-stand- 


lems. least will be 
ard risks under a reduced base pre- 
mium. Perhaps we should explore 
the possibility of wider use of the 
assigned risk plan with a highe 
base premium for such risks. But, 
the point is that these are prob- 
lems that are not impossible of 
resolution. 

Let us face the fact that we do 
have a problem, that it must be 
dis- 


have not 


A new 


resolved, that we 


covered a solution, way of 
doing business has appeared on our 
scene and it can make our country 
and our business stronger and bet- 
This 


assumes the proportions of a revolu- 


ter. new marketing method 
tion in our industry and, like any 
other revolution, it is going to bring 
upset and a change from the old 
ways. Rather than fight it and go 
down to defeat, let us adopt it and 


make it work to our benefit. 





Usable Ideas for Today 


PERSONAL JEWELRY 

For those paying income taxes at 
the higher rates—and even for those 
in the lower bracket—there is one con- 
solation when property loss is unin- 
sured: the loss can be deducted from 
income in making tax returns—that is, 
almost all losses can be deducted. Per- 
sonal Jewelry losses are not deductible. 
We do not know by what mental gym- 
nastics the Revenue Department de- 
cided it could draw the line there, but 
it did. You can 
use in selling the jewelry floater. In 


turn this to good 


almost every community there are 
some folk who have substantial sums 
invested in personal jewelry. It should 
be insured, and you can gain their in- 
terest by pointing out the tax disad- 
vantage. 
—The Local Agent 
A 
News Topay 
What’s going on around here? A 
good question for any insurance sales- 
man to ask himself 
For things that happen represent busi- 
ness potentialities, opportunities for 


every morning. 


That is why reading the 


morning paper and especially the local 


service. 


weekly as soon as they arrive can pay 


dividends. In politics men _ often 
achieve great and immediate success 
because other people are doing noth- 
ing. Insurance salesmen who “know 
what is going on around here” (and 
do something about it) often get busi- 
ness from agents who do not. They 
also get a lot of business that other- 
wise would never have been written. 


General's Review 


FoLLow-Up 

When you have sent out a direct 
mail letter, it is not necessary for you 
to sit back and wait for replies. Of 
course, replies are good to have, but 
your advertising has made an impres- 
sion on many people who have not 
sent in replies. So, if your list has been 
carefully selected, get on the telephone 
and call. If it is a small item that you 
are advertising, such as a Compre- 
hensive Personal Liability policy, you 
can probably get orders over the tele 
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phone. But on larger premiums, use 
the telephone to make appointments 
In telephoning, the two things to re- 
1) talk slowly and 


your 


member most are, 


distinctly—take your time. Give 


name and your agency hame so ¢ learly 


that there will be no doubt about the 
listener knowing to whom he is talking 
Then, 2) give to talk, 


too. Don’t interrupt him, and do not 


him a ¢ hance 


disagree with him over the tel phone. 


The Local Agent 


FANCY ACHE 

There is a fancy new name for 
those well-timed aches and pains 
which occur in accident victims 
when they are lured by the 
thought of collecting a tidy judg- 
ment—‘“traumatic neurosis.” 

One doctor defined the ailment 
to a court in these words: “Trau- 
matic neurosis is a state of mind 
brought on by an accident, agi- 
tated by an attorney, continued 
by greed and cured by a favor- 
able verdict.” 

—Cravens, Dargan Review 


March 


Days Orr 

Many clergy take Monday as their 
“day off’—for 
know that while many agents work 
on Saturdays others stick to the five- 
day week. We read something the 
other day that suggested that Satur- 


obv ious reasons. We 


day was “gravy” day for insurance 
salesmen, That is the day when many 
travellers and professional people who 
are hard, or impossible, to see on 
weekdays are 


being more relaxed on Saturday, are 


at home. And people, 


probably better prospects. So we toss 
out the idea that if you want a five- 
day week (and who doesn’t?) you 
might emulate the parsons by taking 
your day off other than on “gravy 
day.” 


General's Revie 


5 A 

SPRING PROSPECTS 

Like the steady flow of water from 
a spring, you can have a steady flow 
of prospects with little effort on your 
part. Each week mail some advertis- 
ing folders with return cards to se- 
lected people and businesses to whom 
you have never sold insurance. The 
number of cards returned will not be 
great, but some will always come back 
to produce a sale or two. 


The Marylander 


7 
Heap START 
Agents who have a good knowledge 
bonds have 
building 
only for the bonding business, but for 


of contract 
with 


a big head 
start contractors, not 
a great volume of other insurance pre- 
miums. A contractor is a good cus- 


tomer and he needs a good agent. He 
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needs someone who will really under- 
stand his situation and look out for his 
needs. 

One of the kinds of insurance that 
is not often sold to contractors, and 
certainly should be, is the Fidelity 
Bond. Usually a surety man with his 
bonding company contacts has every 
opportunity to be aware of the need 
for Fidelity Bonds, and he should sell 
this kind of coverage to his contrac- 
tor, as well as compensation equip- 
ment, floaters, comprehensive liability, 
ind all of the rest. 

The Local Agent 


: =< | 
PROPERTY COVERAGE 
\ good starting point tor selling the 
Commercial Property Coverage is to 
solicit merchants to whom you've al- 
ready sold a or CDP. 


They are familiar with the advantages 


Homeowners 


of a package policy and have seen 
how they can get multiple peril cov- 
erage in one package policy for less 
cost than under separate policies. Don't 
overlook .your other clients who are 
eligible for the Commercial Property 
Coverage. Those your 
books are always a top prospect list 
for any new coverage you want to sell. 


~The Marylander 


persons on 


", = 

Dim BANKS 
Here is an idea: How about keeping 
1: supply of dime banks on hand. Then 
if a prospect tells you he “can't afford” 
to pay an insurance premium hand 
him a dime bank and suggest that he 


put into it every dime he would nor- 


mally squander on soft drinks, choco- 


late bars, magazines he never gets 
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time to read, and so on. It might work 
with Accident and Sickness premiums 
or for the men whose Fire insurance 
you are trying to bring up to value. 
In other words, sell him the idea of 
rather 
luxury. Even if he doesn’t take the 
bank it will probably bring things 


future comfort than present 


into perspective and demonstrate to 
“afford it.” 
General's Revieu 


him that he can 
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StoRM DAMAGE 


In this year of many storms the 
question of whether it pays to carry 
plate glass insurance has been an- 
swered for a good many merchants. 
Of course, there are the usual causes 
of plate glass losses, such as an auto- 
mobile flipping a stone through a win- 
dow, or vandalism, and it is nice to 
have the insurance for losses of this 


kind. But 


along and breaks all of the windows 


when a windstorm comes 
down the street, the importance of 
plate glass insurance is greatly in- 
creased, because then the matter of 
who gets his glass replaced is very 
important, and, of course, the glazier 
takes care of his good customers first— 
the insurance companies. 

Those who cannot get their glass 
repaired until their turn comes, must 
often wait several days, and then 
operate their stores with the windows 
boarded up—if they can get them 
boarded up—until after the insured 
glass has all been replaced. 

The costs that are met by the insur- 
ance company when there is a plate 
glass loss are the money to board up 


the window until the glass is obtained, 
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the cost of removing obstructions, re- 
placing the glass itself, and window 
frames which may have been damaged. 
Often the glass itself is less than half 
the amount of the loss. 
The Local Agent 
. t 
THe FisHERMAN 
Gone are the days of the tree-limb 
pole, the string line, and _ bent-pin 
hook. Today’s fisherman invests heavily 
lines, nets, lures, and 


in rods, ree ls, 


other special fishing gear. It isn’t un- 


usual to see a sportsman owning from 


‘PERSONAL’ COLUMN 
We notice another agent who 
is using Classified Advertising in- 
stead of (or in addition to) display. 
Among others he uses the “Per- 
sonal” column to point out a fast 
claims settlement he has _ just 
made. (You would need to get 
the client’s permission, of course, 
but satisfied clients are easy to 
handle.) 
General’s Review 
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$200 to $500 worth of 
He might also own a 


equipment 
just for fishing. 
boat, outboard motor, or both. 

types of insurance 


There are three 


that make the fisherman an excellent 
prospect. He needs an Inland Marine 


Sportsman’s Equipment Floater to pro- 
tect his valuable fishing equipment 
against virtually all risks, a Compre- 
hensive Personal Liability Policy for 
any bodily injury or property damage 
he might cause, and if he owns a boat 
or outboard motor—as many fishermen 
do—he needs an Outboard Motor and 
Outboard Motor Boat Policy. 

The Marylander 


IN THE SPRING 

May time in Suburbia, from one end 
of the land to the other, means activity 
in the gardens, pushing lawn mowers, 
operating machinery of various kinds 
and using tools, large and_ small. 
Everyone does it himself. 

All of these extra activities cannot 
be taken on without some danger of 
accidents and this is an opportunity 
for the insurance man to pick up a 
small premium for an accident policy. 

If the prospect has plenty of monthly 
indemnity accident insurance already, 
you do not need to add that, you can 
get a policy that pays medical expense 
only. 

Principally, springtime activity gives 
you an opening. The fact that a man 
is working in the yard or the garden 
gives you a chance to bring up the 
danger of accidents and find out how 
well he is insured now, and what in- 
surance he needs. 

~The Local Agent 
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Copies may be obtained by 
writing to: Accident Prevention 
Department, Association of 
Casualty and Surety Companies, 
60 John Street, New York 38. 





EG-41. “Expressways Can Be Safe- 
ways —A traffic safety leaflet intended 
to acquaint the driving public with 
the special dangers of long distance 
driving at continued high speeds on 
modern super highways. Particularly 
timely in view of the 41,000-mile Fed- 
eral Interstate Highway System now 
under construction, it 
tips on safe expressway driving. It in- 
cludes illustrated information on enter- 
ing and leaving super highways, speed 


provides ten 


and passing problems, adjusting to 
night and weather conditions and other 
vital safety information. Designed for 
use as an envelope stuffer or handout 
with space provided for imprint, it is 
printed in two colors on thin colored 
stock. Four pages (single fold), 3%” x 
8%”. $1.15 for 100 copies. 


EG-42. “You're in the Driver's Seat”— 
A traffic safety leaflet intended for the 
education of the driving public, em- 
phasizing that driving is a full-time 
job. It provides many useful hints for 
safe driving performance, with stress 
on avoiding accidents by knowing and 
observing official warnings and ad- 
justing to driving conditions. Designed 
for use as an envelope stuffer or hand- 
out with space provided for imprint, 
it is printed in two colors on thin 
colored stock. Four pages (single 
fold), 3%” x 84”. $1.15 per 100 copies. 
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EG-43. “Look Out”—A traffic safety 
leaflet intended for the driving public 
and pointing out the perils of speed 
in everyday driving. It presents five 
illustrated common emergencies that 
confront the average driver when he 
is going too fast. Multiple choice alter- 
natives for surviving emergencies are 
offered, with explanation of how these 
emergencies can be prevented by safe 
speeds. It also contains specific factual 
data on the relationship of speed to 
accident and driver performance. Two 
colors, six pages (double fold), 3%” x 
8%”. $1.40 per 100 copies. 
i ta 


EG-44. “Your Youth Traffic Safety 
Conference’”—A new traffic safety leaf- 
let intended for distribution to teen- 
attending youth traffic safety 
conferences to help them get the 
greatest value from their conference 
participation. It provides helpful hints 
participation in 


agers 


on preparation and 
the conference, development of con- 
ference recommendations, conference 
follow-up and a special note to adults 
who participate in an advisory role 
[wo colors, six pages (double fold), 
3%” x 8%”. Free for distribution at 


official youth traffic safety conferences. 





... AUTOMOBILE 
Alky-Okie. Two bootleggers were 
caught with 96 gal. of whisky in their 
car despite: 1) a carpet tack dispenser 
between the rear wheels; 2) a trap 
door designed to dump 10 Ibs. of tacks 
in real emergencies, and 3) a pressur- 
ized oil tank that produced a _ thick 
smoke screen from exhaust . . . Swipe 
and Wipe. A Denver girl paid a $15.50 
fine for careless driving to work one 
morning, had a collision with another 
car, spilled a bowl of hot cereal all 
over her hair, face and clothes 
Speedy Recovery? State police chased 
down a wailing ambulance near Brai- 
nerd, Minn., told the driver that his 
passenger had not been put aboard, 
was 50 miles back 


. BURGLARY AND THEF1 
Boring Retirement? When detectives 
arrested a 76-year-old man in Johnson 


City, Tenn., for shoplifting, he was 


carrying 25 assorted drill bits, two 
cartons of cigarettes, two pipes, a ring, 
a marriage license, four pairs of eye- 
glasses, four watchchains, a safety 
razor and eleven pocket knives 
Reverse Call. Police picked up a man 
in Ridgewood, N. J., for using a slug 
in a pay telephone, found he had 
$899.60 in his pockets Infra- 
dentity. Identified by victim in Van- 
couver, B. C., as man who had broken 
into his apartment, the burglar ex- 
claimed: “How can you be so sure? It 
was so dark, I couldn’t recognize you.” 


... Fm 
Baked Sidearm. A Fort Worth, Tex.. 
cafe resounded with gunfire — the 
owner had hid his gun in the oven 
and forgot to tell the cook . . . Thirst- 
Quencher. A_ volunteer fireman in 
Apleton, Austria, admitted setting fires 
to 26 houses because alcoholic drinks 
“are always distributed free to the fire 
brigade.” 


... UNCLASSIFIED 
Premium Finance Plan. When a Port 
Washington, Wisc., man sent out his 
setter for his first day training as a 
retriever, the dog came back with a 
wallet containing $60. 
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ASSOCIATION OF CASUALTY AND SURETY COMPANIES 


Representatives receive the JOURNAL by courtesy of one or more of the following 
member companies, through whose cooperation its publication is made possible 


rs 


Aetna Casualty and Surety Company Aetna Insurance Company 
Agricultural Insurance Company Albany Insurance Company 
Alliance Insurance & Surety Company, Incorporated 
American Automobile Insurance Company 
American Casualty Company 
American Credit Indemnity Company of New York 
American Employers’ Insurance Company 
American Fire and Casualty Company 
The American Global Insurance Company, Incorporated 
American Home Assurance Company 
American Insurance Company American National Fire Insurance Company 
American Re-Insurance Company American Surety Company of New York 
Associated Indemnity Corporation Atlas Assurance Company, Limited 
Bankers and Shippers Insurance Company of New York 
Birmingham Fire and Casualty Company 
Boston Insurance Company Buffalo Insurance Company 
Camden Fire Insurance Association 
Central Surety and Insurance Corporation 
The Century Insurance Company, Limited Columbia Casualty Company 
Commercial Insurance Company of Newark 
Commonwealth Insurance Company of New York 
Connecticut Fire Insurance Company Connecticut Indemnity Company 
The Continental Insurance Company 
Eagle Fire Company of New York Employers’ Fire Insurance Company 
Employers Insurance Company of Alabama, Incorporated 
Employers’ Liability Assurance Corporation, Limited 
Equitable Fire and Marine Insurance Company 
Federal Insurance Company 
Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York 
Fidelity and Deposit Company of Maryland 
Fidelity-Phenix Insurance Company of New York 
Fireman’s Fund Insurance Company 
Firemen’s Insurance Company of Newark, New Jersey 
Fulton Insurance Company 
General Accident, Fire & Life Assurance Corporation, Limited 
General Reinsurance Corporation Glens Falls Insurance Company 
Globe Indemnity Company 
Great American Insurance Company The Hanover Insurance Company 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 
Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection & Insurance Company 
Home Indemnity Company Home Insurance Company 
Home Insurance Company of Hawaii, Limited 
Hudson Insurance Company of New York 
Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 
Jersey Insurance Company of New York The London Assurance 
London Guarantee and Accident Company, Limited 
London and Lancashire Insurance Company, Limited 


(Continued on Next Page) 
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The Manhattan Fire and Marine Insurance Company 
Maryland Casualty Company 
Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance Company 
Mercantile Insurance Company of America 
Merchants Fire Assurance Corporation of New York 
Merchants Indemnity Corporation of New York 
Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Company of New York 
Milwaukee Insurance Company of Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Monarch Insurance Company of Ohio Munich Reinsurance Company 
Nationel Automobile and Casualty Insurance Company 
National-Ben Franklin Insurance Company of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
National Surety Corporation National Union Fire Insurance Company 
National Union Indemnity Company 
New Amsterdam Casualty Company Newark Insurance Company 
New England Insurance Company Niagara Fire Insurance Company 
North American Reinsurance Corporation 
North British and Mercantile Insurance Company Limited 
North River Insurance Company 
Norwich Union Fire Insurance Society, Limited 
Ocean Accident and Guarantee Corporation, Limited 
Ocean Marine Insurance Company Limited 
Ohio Farmers Indemnity Company Old Colony Insurance Company 
The Pacific Coast Fire Insurance Company Pacific Insurance Company, Limited 
Pacific Insurance Company of New York 
Pearl Assurance Company, Limited Peerless Insurance Company 
Pennsylvania Fire Insurance Company 
Phoenix Assurance Company of New York 
Phoenix Insurance Company Providence Washington Insurance Company 
Provident Insurance Company of New York 
Prudential Insurance Company of Great Britain 
Quaker City Insurance Company 
Queen Insurance Company of America Reliable Insurance Company 
Reliance Insurance Company 
Royal Exchange Assurance Royal General Insurance Company of Canada 
Royal Indemnity Company 
Safeguard Insurance Company _ St. Paul Fire & Marine Insurance Company 
St. Paul-Mercury Insurance Company Seaboard Surety Company 
Seaboard Fire and Marine Insurance Company of New York 
Security Insurance Company of New Haven 
Service Casualty Company of New York Skandia Insurance Company 
South Carolina Insurance Company Southeastern Fire Insurance Company 
Springfield Fire and Marine Insurance Company 
Standard Accident Insurance Company 
State Capital Insurance Company Sun Insurance Company of New York 
Swiss National Insurance Company, Limited Travelers Indemnity Company 
Travelers Insurance Company Tri-State Insurance Company 
Union Marine and General Insurance Company, Limited 
United States Casualty Company 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty Company 
United States Fire Insurance Company Valley Forge Insurance Company 
Westchester Fire Insurance Company 
Yorkshire Insurance Company of New York 
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